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Art. 1. 4 Colle&ion of the Pieces formerly publifbed by Henry Brooke, 
Efy. To which are added, feveral Plays and Poems, now firlt 
printed, 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 18, fewed. White. 1778. 


O Author perhaps ever gave the Reviewers more opportu- 
nities to praife and blame than Mr. Brooke *. He is cer- 
tainly pofleffed of great talents ; but, by living the greateft part of 
his life remote from the fountain-head of Englifh literature, he 
has acquired fome peculiarities that run through the great variety 
of his performances. afte, and the noble fimplicity of wri- 
ting, cannot be obtained by reading our beft authors ¢n/y. The 
mixing and converfing with good critics, writers, and, let us 
add, men of the world, gives that fine polt/b, and verborum cue 
riofa felicitas without which genius may certainly break forth, 
but not like Pallas from the head of Jupiter, ** completely arm’d 
from top to toe.””—It was obferved by the critics of the time, that 
the two excellent imitations of Juvenal, written by Ir. John- 
fon, the firft called London, and the laft; printed, the Vanity of 
Human Wifhes, ad very diftinét merit. While he wrote the 
firft, he lived more in the world, which it was thought gave 4 
greater eafe and flow to his verfification: his laft performance, 
which, they fay, was written more in retirement, had all the 
ftrength and vigour of poetry, but wanted that ea/e which was 
feen in London; and which our excellent Pore had acquired, to 
the higheft degree, by keeping the beft company, of all kinds, 
in the trueft fenfe of the words. 

In reviewing Mr. Brooke’s Works, his poetical ablities only, 
will, at this time, fall under our confideration. His philofo- 
phical poem, * Univerfal Beauty,’ has many fine lines, but 
great peculiarity; and what the painters call manner, runs 
through the whole. Per{picuity, without which genius wants 
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* Vid. our feveral accounts of his ‘* Fool of Quality,” and other 
Writings. 
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its beft fupport, is fometimes loft in the flight of the Mufe — 
and fometimes in the midft of the /well of poetry, if we may be 
allowed the expreffion, comes in a word, or half line, that inks 
the whole into ridicule. For inftance, {peaking of meteors. 
Book ii. page 33: 
( When 33 a affiifting ether checks their pride, 
Comprefling chills the vain dilated tide ; 
With artful touch the curious meteor forms, 
Parent prolific of falubrious ftorms ! 
_ When from on high the rapid tempeft’s hurl’d, 
What then? no lefs than deftruction to be fure 
Enlivening as a /ucexe to man’s inferior world. 
In page 42 of the fame book, are the following lines : 
For deep indeed the Eternal Founder lies, 
And high above his work the Maker flies: 
Is not this a contradiCtion, ‘not to fay unintelligible ? 
Yet infinite that work, beyond our foar ; 
Beyond what Clarkes can prove, or Newtons can explore! 
Its union, as of numbers to the found : 
Of minftrelfie, to heavenly rapture wound, 
On harmony fufpended, tunes the whole, 
Thrills in ovr touch, and lives upon our foul * ; 
Each note inclufive melody reveals, 





Softening within the Everzal Finger dwells, 
Now fweetly melts, and now fublimely {wells ; 


However ftrange the above may appear, for want of fimplicity 
and perfpicuity, yet the four lines which follow, and end the 
book, are poflefled of different merit : 


Yet relative each focial note extends, 

Throughout is blended, while throughout it blends 
Symphonious, ecchoing the Supreme’s defign, 
Beauty OF Love, and SyMMetTRY Divine! 


The three books of. Taflo’s Jerufalem, which come next, 
have great merit indeed. We may have tranflations of this 
poet which are more literal, but we have none that are fo 
poetical ; 

Of arms, devote to Heaven’s Erernat KInG 3 

Of fainted hofts the facred Cuier I fing, 

Who freed that tomb, to infidels a prey, 

Where once the Lorp for all the living lay : 

Alike, his might and condu& claim applavfe ; 

And much he fuffer’d in the glorious caufe : 

In vain infernal fury raifed alarms, 

And half the world oppofed contending arms ; 

Sedition, ruled, beneath his fceptre lay, 

Foes learn’d to fear, and rebels to obey : 

So Heaven would crown its Hero with fuccefs, 
_ And Virtue triumph’d in the power to blefs. 
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* Should not /oul be plural, confidered grammatically ? © ak! 
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O mufe! whom mortal trophy would prophane, 
And thy chafle brow with fading laurel ftain ; 
While circling glories round thy temples play, 
And circling angels hymn the eternal lay, 

O! breathe celeitial ardours to my breaft.——~ 

How flowing, clear, and poetical is this beginning! and 
this ftrain, rifing properly with the fubject and the original, 
continues through the three books. We cannot help mention- 
ing the fine picture of the Almighty looking from his throne 
upon the univerfe : 

He looks, unnumber'd worlds before him lie, 
And Nature lives colleéted in his eye ! 

The Reviewer laments with the Reader, that the ufual limits 
of an article in our Work will not permit him to give more 
extracts from this tranflation. 

The imitation of the Man of Law’s Tale from Chaucer, 
which follows next, and which Mr. Brooke has modernized, 
and calls CONSTANTIA, may be read after Dryden’s imitations 
of the fame author. All his pictures and defcriptions are very 
highly coloured : : 

Around the Fair ® her bleft affociates play, 

Bafk in her eye, and whiten in her ray— 
Bright Purity, with firm unaiter’d cheek, 
The mild, the kind, the gentle, and the meek; 
Humiity’s benignly placid grace, 

And Innocence with {weet feraphic face ; 
Calm Piety that {miles amidit the ftorm, 

Aod Cuarit-y-with boundlefs wifhes warm, 

Then enter the ftronger attendants upon the fair, and the 
lines grow ftronger with the fubject : 

Bald in the front, to guard the heavenly band, 
Behold the mafculine adherents {land ! 

Patience +, with Atlantean fhoulders f{pread ; 
Hail Temperance, on thrifty viands fed ; 
Firm Forutude, unknowing how to yield ; 
And Perfeverance with his batter’d fhield ; 
And honeft Induftry, whofe early toil 

Wins health and plenty from the labour’d foil. 
The genuine Arts behind the goddefs wait, 
Her reign illuttrate, and improve her flate; 
With eye.elate here Contemplation foars, 

And Learning piles his intellectual ftores ; 
Flere mental {ciences arranging fhine; 

Here manual crafts the various tak defign ; 
While Diligence the bufy finger plies, 

And wing'd, from rank to rank, Invention flies. 
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* Virtue, ! 
+ Can Patience be properly called a mafculine adherent ? 
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Let us once for all produce, even in this meritorious per. 
formance, an inftance of /inking in the midft of a poetical de 
fcription, at the feventh line of the beginning of the tale: 

Hence WanT, ungrateful vititant, adieu! 

Paice emprefs hence, with all thy meagre crew— 

Sour Difcontent, and mortified Chagrin, 

‘Lean hollow Care, and felf-corroding Spleen; 

Diftrefs and Woe, fad parents of Defpair, 

With wringing hands, and ever rueful air; 

The tread of Dun, and Pam's alarming hand, 

Dire as tie touch of Circe’s circling wand. 

The cant monofyllable, Bum, throws a ridicule upon thefe 
lines, and would almoft difgrace parody ;—yet, be not too 
fqueamith, gentle Reader, but read on,—forgive fmall er. 
rors,—and thou wilt be well rewarded for thy candour, 

Redemption, the laft poem in the firft volume, has great ftrokes 
of poetry intermixed with religious rapture, and fuch peculiari- 
ties as we have noticed in ** Univerfal Beauty.” As a {pecimen 
of the Author’s powers, in this kind of compofition, we thalb 
refer our Readers to the extract taken from the winding up of 
the poem, inferted in our account of this piece, in our Review, 
vol. xlviii. p. 68 *. 

Mr. Brooke begins his fecond volume with three fables, as 
he is pleafed to call them: The Temple of Hymen; the Sparrow 
and the Deve; and the Female Seducers; which may vie with al- 
moft every production of the kind in our language, for poetical 
colouring, facility of verfification, and ftrength of fentiment. 
It is very extraordinary that the fame writer, who, in parts of 
other poems, feems to be inharmonious, hard, and, let us add, 
unintelligible, fhall, in his fables, have all the flowing eafe, 
clearnefs of exprefiion, and powers of poetry, that are to be 
found in Gay, More, or in the beft of our fabulifts : yet we dare 
not fay, with all their merit, that thefe three fables are equal 
to Gay’s ; for, in the firft place, they are too extenfive (feveral 
hundred lines each) for that kind of writing. —Fable fhould be 
fhort, ftrong in the application, quick in the effect, and poig- 
nant in the moral, Mr. Brooke’s Temple of *Hymen is pro- 
perly an allegarical tale: his Sparrow and Dove, notwithftanding 
its great excellence in part, has fuch a mixture of falfe tafe, 
and incongruous matter, that we fcarce know what to call it 
Were the Author to take our advice, he fhould omit about 150 
lines, beginning with—Freedom reftraincd by reafon’s force, iO 
page 35, and ending at —While fwelling with the darling thems, 
&c. The abftrufe reafoning and philofophy which might figure 


; 








* Mr. Brooke’s poem, intitaled, Repemption, was firf pub- 
ithed in 1773. 
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| in another place, are very improper in the chara@er of the 
nd the connection and conduct of the fable appears to 


wel 


9 . e S 
ke the omiffion, like a well pruned tree, to gain ftrength by 


the amputation *. , 
To evince the great merit of. thefe. poems, we may venture 


to afirm that there is no one page of them but breathes the true 


fpirit of poetry. Let us open the book at random—page 24 of 
che Temple of Hymen, the Virgin thus defcribes to Hymen the 


man fhe would chufe : 
‘© Give him a form that may delight 
My inward fenfe, my mental fight ; 
In every cutward att, defign’d 
To fpeak an elegance of mind. 


‘* In him, by fcience, travel, tafte, 
e nature polifh’d, not defaced ; 

Ai) re fet, as is the brilliant ftone, 

To be, with double luftre, fhewn. 


<¢ Sweet be the mufic of his tongue, " 
And, as the lyre of David, ftrung, 
To fteal, from each delighted day, 
Affliction, care, and time, away. 


‘¢ Within his comprehenfive foul 
Let Heaven’s Harmonious Syftem roll ; 
There let the Great, the Good, the Wife, 
Of famed antiquity arife, 
From every age and every clime, 
Eluding death, and circling time! 
There let the Sacrep VirTuss meet, 
And range their known and native feat! 
There let the Charities unite, 
And Human Feelings weep Delight ! 


‘* Kind Power! if Such a Youth you know, 
He’s all the Heaven I afk, below.’’ | 
The fine turned compliment to Lord Charlemont ends the 
poem or fable : 
* So wifh’d the much afpiring Maid ; 
Pale turn’d the Power, and, fighing, faid : 


‘© Alas! like him you fondly claim, 
Through every boafted form and name, 
That graces Nature’s varying round, 

A Seconp is not to be found! 
Your fuit, Fair Creature, muft mifcarry, 
Till CHARLEMONT refolves to marry.” 





a 





| * To prove that the title fzd/e is no mifnomer, perhaps the au- 
thority of Dryden might be urged. It is ftrange, though his title- 
pages call the Cock and the Fox; and the Flower and the Leaf, tales, 


yet the title-page to his preface calls them fables. 
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Three of thefe fablés, viz. The Female Seducers, the Sparro 
and the Dove, and Love and Vanity, were printed in More’s Gok 
le€tion; and aré no finall orfiament to it.—Mr. Brooke would 
have been equal to any of our fable-writers, had he been more 
attentive to the nature and end of apologué. 

We fhall, in our next Review, confider this Gentleman as q 
dramatic author, for there is little elfe in the remaining volumes 
but his dramas, of various kinds. 

We are forry to hear that fuch talents as this witer hath pof- 
feffed have been mifemployed in draining of bogs in Ireland. 
fuch occupation is unfit for fo good a tiller of Parnaffus :—to drop 
figure , and fpeak truth in plain terms—Mr. Brooke is a man of 
knowledge and genius, and what is much better, a moft wor- 
thy man, and an excellent citizen. 


(The conclufion in our next. ) D. G, 


Art. Il. An experimental Syflem of Metallurgy, with general Remarks, 
and Explanations. By the ane Henry Hampe, M. D. Fellow 
of the Imperial Academy N. C. and of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Folio, 18s. Boards. Nourf. 1777. 








N works of fmall price, and {till fmaller value, we gene- 
rally execute fummary juftice, by a fhort condemnator 

fentence in our Catalogue: but with refpect to a production like 
the prefent, carrying a plaufible title, and bearing a price which 
may fenfibly affect the pocket of a poor experimental philofo- 
pher; it feems expedient to accompany the fentence of con- 
demnation, which juftice obliges us to pafs upon it, with a part 
of the evidence on which it is founded. 

Were the experiments, with which title the Editor has thought 
proper to dignify the receipts contained in this work, to be de- 
pended upon; particularly thofe relating to the defirable myftery 
of tranfmutation, or the art of making gold, which is confidently 
taught in many of them: this would be the richeft volume that 
ever fell under our confideration.—But, alas! the travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver, which, to ufe the words of their facetious au- 
thor, contain ** A lye at every fecond word,” {carce prefent us 
with more untruths than the departed fage, whofe name is pre- 
fixed to this work, has bequeathed to the world in thefe pre- 
tended auriferous pages.—Not that they all bear this fuppofed 
golden fruit. Many of them prefent us with an humbler pro- 
duce. But this: pfoduétion is, upon the whole, of fo alchemy- 
tical a caft, that our attention is naturally drawn, in the fr 
place, to this diftinguifhing feature of it. On account of the 
fingularity of fuch a publication as this, at a time when rational 
chemiftry is fo fuccefsfully and extenfively cultivated, and the 
dreams of the alchemifts are fcarce any longer remembered ; we 
fhall firft endeavour to fatisfy the curiofity of our philofophics 
readers 
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readers with regard. to the Author, and the hiftory and general 
contents of thefe his remains. 

With refpect to the firft, all the information we can give 
muft be extracted from the two firft pages; and particularly 
from an infcription in Latin, fprinkled with a creditable portion 
of Greek, accompanied with an Enylith tranflation, both faid 
to have been written by the Author himfelf: the former an- 
nexed to his moft venerable phyz in metzotinto, which fronts, 
and reflects no {mall degree of folemnity on the title page. 

In this memorial of himfelf, our Sage informs us that he was 
‘thirty years Phyfician to H.R. H. Princefs of Wales; fifty 
years practifed phyfic in London—being an old man of four- 
fcore, very temperate and healthy. Lived fifteen years as to 
drink, without wine upon water [Quad liquida invinius Ydgo- 
morn] as to victuals, upon herbs and puddings: [Quad folida, 
Aayavon-MaloPayos] :’—that he ¢ obtained this lively old age,” 
not, as we expected to be told, through the virtues of the al- 
kaheft, or fome one of the many untverfal medicines given in this 
work, but * by a fimple and {mall diet,’ and principally by the 
Taspos xpatev of Pythagoras, here quaintly tranflated, * Pytha- 
goras’s Appetite- government.’ 

From the Editor we learn only that the Author was well 
known ‘ to the learned for his knowledge in thefe fubjects ;’ 
that feventeen fheets of the prefent work * were printed before 
his death, under his own care and infpection; and that the 
remaining part is printed from a fair manu{cript copy, in his 
own hand-writing.’ 

The Author treats of all the metals and femi-metals in order ; 
beginning with gold, and ending with mercury. He firft briefly 
defcribes the different ores of each metallic fubftance. Thefe 
meagre defcriptions are fucceeded by a great number of experi- 
ments; fome of which are avowedly taken from Becher, Kunckel, 
Stahl, a fuppofed manufcript of Boerhaave, &c. but the greater 
part are not diftinguifhed by any fignature, and may accord- 
ingly be fuppofed to be given by himfelf, or at leaft on his own 
authority. Many of thefe experiments are fucceeded by, what 
is Called, an * Explanation ;? which indeed they greatly require, 
but feldom receive, At the end of each clafs of experiments, 
fome general * Remar&s’ are given on each metal refpectively. 

_ Under the article Gold, our Author is peculiarly lavifh; hav- 
ing huddled together no Jefs than 77 experiments on this delect- 
able fubje&t, The titles of a few will fhew the complexion of 
the greater part of them.—‘ To procure true mercury from gold.” 
—* To extract a true fulphur from gold—or the /u/phur folis— 
a great reftorative.’—* To diffo!ve gold by the oil of mercury.’ — 
‘To prepare the true fait of gold’—* a {pecimen of which the 
Author can fhew, as well as of the fulphur of gold.’—* To 
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fublime gold, in order to prepare it for a red oil of great virtues,’ 
—* To prepare a red gla/s of gold, for tran{mutation.’—We read’ 
too of the § golden oil of mercury, which diflolves leaf gold like 
butter ;’ and of ¢ rain, carefully collected during thunder,’ 
and which being fuffered to putrefy, becomes, after fome addi. 
tional operations, ‘ a falt that diflolves leaf zold into an oil,’ 

At experiment 59, however, on gold, our hermetical Philofo. 
pher turns abfolutely felo de fe; and, feemingly through mere 
wantonnefs, gives us A Procefs to deffroy the gold intirely.’— 
But though our Adept, as we have been told, lived many years 
in the near neighbourhood of Almack’s and the court ; he talks 
like a reclufe when he adds, at the end of this defruéfive receipt, 
that * the procefs is in few hands, and is kept as a great fecret,’ 
—He tells us likewife afterwards that this curious feat is to be 
performed by means of the /al fapientia.—A very unlikely mat. 
ter truly ! 

The modeft terms in which this Sage announces the refults 
of his moft fplendid proceffes is truly edifying. Atthe end ofa 
procefs, which, conducted on a large fcale, under the direc. 
tion of the Firft Lord of the Treafury, would fet even that ex- 
haufted ipendthrift, poor Britannia, on her legs again; he only 
bids you look into the crucible, * examine the contents, and be 
fatisfied.” When he is teaching you how to turn your brafs 
halfpence into gold, by means of a certain * red tranfparent 
ftone ;’ he fimply tells you to throw it on melting copper, and ‘it 
will produce a profitable alteration.’ In the next experiment, he 
divulges a procefs for procuring a quinteflence, * one part of 
which will coagulate ten parts of common mercury into a better. 
metal.’ In fhort, products that would fatiate the avarice even of 
a Britifh Nabob are announced with fuch temperate admonitions 
as—* You will find your work well paid.’—* The gradation will 
be of a nable kind.’—* You will find an agreeable change.’— 
¢ Be contented with the produ&t, &c.’—TFhe demon of Cup 
dity furely muft have feized you, if you are not; when the 
kind admonifher prefents you with a pulvis fecund@ rotationis, 
one part of which ‘ tranfmutes 8000 parts of tin into filver;’ 
and with another, of which * one part will tranfmute 1000 
parts of Icad into gold !’—But to be more ferious. 

M. Grofle was, we believe, the only rational modern chemift, 
fince the days of Becher and Kunckel, who pretended to pro- 
cure a running mercury from lead ; and that too by the fimple 
and eafy procefs of making a faturated folution of this metal in 
the nitrous acid. The account of his experiments may be found 
in the Mem. de P Acad. Roy. de Sciences for the year 1733. As he 
was a perfon of character, and as no one has fince been able ta 
verify this procefs, there is reafon to fuppofe that he was de- 
ceiyed in the materials he employed, particularly in the _ 
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which poffibly might contain mercury; or in fome other man- 
ner. Numerous procefies, however, are given in the prefent 
work, with the greateft confidence, for procuring mercury from 
almoft all the metals and femi-metals. Such of our chemical 
Readers as reject the vifionary procefles of tranfmutation, but 
who may neverthelefs be inclined to think more favourably of 
the pofibility of mercurification, may judge of the merit of the 
many mercurifying procefles here boldly delivered, by the fol- 
lowing fpecimen ; which we have not feleéted on account of its 
palpable abfurdity, but becaufe of its fhortnefs, and as it hap- 
ms to be defcribed in more intelligible terms than is ufual with 
our Adept. 
Experiment 15, page Igr. 
‘{o diffolve Antimony with the Oil of Tartar, in order to procure a 
Mercury. 

¢ Mix one part of antimony with two parts of oil of tartar 
per deliquium. Digeft for ieven days. Dry the ca/x, and mix 
it with equal parts of crude tartar. Dittil per defcenfum. One 
pound of antimony yields four ounces of mercury. ‘This mercury 
difolves gold fooner, and renders it more fubtle, if amalgama- 
ted therewith, than common mercury. The oi/ of tartar is to 
be made more cauftic by repeated deliquations.—In a preceding 
procefs, which ieaches how ‘ To acwate the fixed alcali of nitre, 
by the martial regulus of antimony, &c.’ we are told that the 
effects of this acuated alkali on highly rectified fpirit of wine are 
furprizing, rendering it phlegmatic to half its quantity.’--Few 
would colleét, from this phrafeology, that the alcali will ac- 
tually dephlegmate the fpirit, inftead of rendering it phlegmatic. 

We have not performed the whole of our duty to the Public, 
till we have further obferved that the other procefles given in 
this work, and which do not relate either to tran/niutation or 
mercurification, are, in general, delivered in a very obicure and 
unedifying manner ; and contain abfurdities and errors that can- 


not efcape the obfervation of the mereft tyro in chemiftry. J}.. ye 





Art. I[l. An Introdu@ion to Fluxions, defigned for the Ufe, and 
adapted to the Capacities of Beginners. By the Rev. F. Hoiliday, 
Vicar of Weft Markham and Botusamfall, Now’s. 8vo. O65. 
bound. Nourfe. 1777. 


IFFICULT fubjeéts are fometimes*rendered much more 

fo by a multitude of explanations, and introductory dif- 
courfes, which are often written by perfons who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with the matter they take in hand, or not 
lufficiently mafters of language to exprefs their own ideas with 
Clearnefs and perfpicuity, efpecially on points which are. very 
abftrufe ; and this, perhaps, was never more fu'ly verified than 


in the doctrine of fluxions, Unhappily for this icigace, ety 
Tit, 
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firft, we believe wilfully, miftaken by one of the moft f{pecioys 
reafoners that ever lived; by a man who had the adérefs to per. 
fuade many, and perhaps himfelf alfo, that there was no fuch 
thing as real matter; that the mountain, which by falling on 
you, would crufh you to death in an inftant; that the meat 
which you eat, the moft beautiful woman whom you fee, or 
whom, perhaps, you prefs with rapture to your bofom, exit 
only in idea. Yet more unfortunately for fcience, fome of 
thofe who undertook to defend it, underftood much lefs of the 
matter than himfelf; whereby advantages were given to his 
arsuments which he was by no means difpofed to negle&; and 
when more fkilful opponents entered the lifts, they found them. 
felves oppofed by thofe who had embarked in the fame caufe 
with lefs fuccefs. It was therefore nothing extraordinary, jf 


a general opinion was entertained of the difficulty and obfcu. . 


rity of a fubje&t, about which even its moft zealous. advocates 
were divided, and which had been attacked by fuch a formid. 
able antaconift; although his fuccefs arofe wholly from the 
weaknefs of the firft defenders, and the oppofition which thefe 
afterwards made to fuch as were qualified to do it ina more 
able manner. : 

This general opinion, founded on no better principle, (for 
we wil] venture to affert that the firft principles of the fcience, 
as they were delivered by the illuftrious inventor himfelf, are 
fufficiently clear, and without reafonable exception) has fur- 
nifhed out a plaufible pretence to every author who has thought 
proper to write on the fubject, for offering his book to the 
Public. 

+ Befide Robins and Maclaurin, we know not of any writer 
who has added to the accuracy of the manner in which Sir 
Tfuae Newton had guarded his expreffions; and their ideas of 
the matier are undoubtedly the fame with his. Thefe gentle- 

, the latter efpecially, were poffefled of all that clearnefs 


m 
roth pprchenifion, and accuracy of expreffion which diftinguith 


real mathematicians ; and in thefe refpects, we are not afraid 
to declare that we think Maelaurin ftands unrivalled in later 
times. 

With refpeét to the Author of the treatife now under con- 
fideration, it is with real concern we declare ourfelves of opi- 
nion that the doétrine of fluxions will be very little benehted 
by him, cither in thefe refpects, or in that which he more im- 
mediately profefies ; namely, in rendering ‘ the enterance into 
this moft fublime geometry plain, eafy, and delightful as pols 
fible;’ and in © endeavouring not to puzzle and confound, 
but to make it plain and practicable? Whether we are right 
or wrong in this opinion, our Readers will be enabled to judg’ 


in fome meafure, from the following 
5 © GENERAL 
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‘ GENERAL DeFINITION”’ 

« If we confider quantities as generated by continual motion, 
it is evident, that in equal {paces of time they will become 
areater ot lefs proportionally, as the velocity of the motion, by 
which they ate fo generated, is greater or Jefs; and therefore 
the velocity of the motion is very properly called fluxion, and 
the quantity generated fruent. For fluxions are not magni- 
tudes, but the velocities with which magnitudes, varying by a 
continued motion, increafe or decreafe. And this is agreeable 
tothe noble inventor Sir [aac Newton, who fays, “1 confider 
mathematical quantities here, not as confitting of very {mall 
parts, but as deferibed by a continued motion. Lines are de- 
(cribed, and therefore generated, not. by the appofition of parts, 
but by the continued motion of points; fuperficies by the mow 
tion of lines, &c. therefore | confider quantities which increafe 
in equal times, and by increaling are generated. |} fought @ 
method of defining quantities from the velocities of their mo~ 
tions or increments with which they are generated, and I call 
thefe velocities of the motions’ or imcrements fluxions, and the 
generated quantity fixents.” Ie is plain, therefore, that mag- 
nitudes are to be confidered, not under the notion of bemg irs 
creafed by a repeated acceffion of parts, but as generated by a 
continued local motion or flux of their elementary parts; 
and the quantities thus generated are faid to flow, and called 
fuents, or flctving quantities, and fometimes variable, or indeter- 
minate Quantities; becaufe they are capable. of receiving of an 
indefinite number of particular values, in a regular order of 
fucceffion. ‘[herefore any quantity may be fuppoicd to be ze- 
nerated by continual increafe, after the fame manner that fpacé 
is defcribed by local motion. 

Were we to form our ideas of Sir Z/faac Newton's * talent of 
explaining himfelf’ on thefe matters, from the mangled extract 
which is here given from the beginning of his introduétion to 
the quadrature of curves, and contained in the above quotation 
from our Author, we fhould have but too much reafon for 
forming ¢ a mean opinion of his abilities’ in that refpect; and, 
we apprehend, but a very indiftinét notion of what he means 
ether by a fuxion or a fluent: but if we turn to the treatife it- 
elf, from whence we are to fuppofe it has beer extracted, we 
fhall. there find that © he is the cleareft writer for the number of 
words he ufes that ever writ; [that] he has no wafte words, nor 
dees he want any, if one does but attend carefully to the ftri& 
fenfe of the few he ufes.” Our Author ought alfo to have con- 
ideted that it is difcouraging to beginners when they fee fo 
many references to fuch abitrute performances as Sir [/aac New- 
tus Principia, and Mr. Emerfon’s Fluxions, in almott every page of 
‘book which is only to be confidered as an introduétion to the 
lubjeQs on which they treat. 

Was ART. 
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Art.1V. Biographia Britannica: or the Lives of the moft eminent Por. 
fons who have flourifbed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the ear. 
lieft Ages to the prefent Times. Collected from the beft Authorities, 
printed and manufcript, and digefted in the Manner of Mr. Bayle’s 
Hiftorical and Cricical Dictionary. The Second Edition, with 
Correétions, Enlargements, and the Addition of new Lives, B 

Andrew Kippis, D. D. and F.S.A. With the Affiftance of other 
Gentlemen. Volume the Firft, Folio, 11. 1168. 6d. Boards, 


Bathurft. 1778. 


HE general merit, and extenfive utility, of the Biographia 
Britannica, are fo well known, that we may be permitted 
to congratulate the Public on the appearance of a new impref- 
fion of this valuable work, in which the moft material errors 
of the firft edition are correéted, and in which the Editor un- 
dertakes to fupply the deficiencies, not only by the addition of 
many important particulars, in lives already written, but by 
, the introduction of many new lives. ‘That our Readers may be 
fully informed of the Editor’s defign, in this publication, we 
fhall give them the following particulars from his preface : 

‘ The new lives will form avery important part of this under- 
taking. Itis apprehended that they will amount to more than 300 
Articles ; and it will be our endeavour, by having recourfe, as far 
as lies in our power, to the moft original information, to render 
them peculiarly authentic.—In the writing of new lives we do not 
include thofe only that have been determined fince the publication 
of the firft edition, but feveral names which might, and, indeed, 
ought to have had a place in that edition. The additions to the 
former articles will be numerous, and, in fome cafes, of confider- 
able extent. Thofe to Appison and Lord Bacon, in the prefent 
volume, are particularly large. In the additions to Addifon, there 
is an important and curious paper relative to that great man’s quar- 
rel with Mr. Pope, for which we are indebted to a moft eminent and 
refpectable perfon, who hath not indulged us with the liberty of men- 
tioning his name. 

*-The enlargements confift either of new circumftances in the 
lives of celebrated men, or of farther extraéts and remarks with regard 
to their characters, works, and aétions. The additional matter is, 
for the moit part, inferted at the end of each article. | 

‘ Asto a number of corrections which have already occurred, ot 
will hereafter occur, in the courfe of the undertaking, it would be 
needlefs to point them out diftinétly. It is fufficient to rectify im 
filence any little inaccuracies of language or fentiment, or any flight 
miftakes in dates and faéts, which will almoft unavoidably take 

lace in fo voluminous a publication. We have exerted ourfelves, 
in this refpect, with confiderable attention; and the inftances 10 
which we have made the fmaller neceffary alterations, would appear 
if carefully examined, to be very numerous. But we do not wih 0 
be underftood as having performed more than we have actually done. 
‘We do not pretend to write this great work over again, or, where 
there is no apparent caufe for doubt or fufpicion, to re-examine 


every fact, "Phis would be an endlefs, as well as needlefs 
th . Where 
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where the writers who preceded us, and who were men of diftin- 

vifhed hiftorical knowledge, had all the materials before them 
which we could have, and plainly exerted great ability, impartiality, 
and diligence in making ufe of thefe materials, there could be no 
call upon us to difpute the truth of their narrations, or the fidelity 
of their references. Whatever articles fhall be found to have been 
drawn up with any deficiency of care and attention, muft have a 
proportionable liberty taken with them; and we are afraid that this 
part of our employment will be increafed, when we come towards 
the latter end of the work. It is to be regretted that Dr. Campbell 
ceafed to write, after the clofe of the fourth volume. ‘The Supple- 
ment, in particular, was fo hafty and imperfe& a performance, that, 
excepting a few inftances, we purpofe to cancel it entirely. Accord- 
ingly, in the prefent volume, we have given new lives of ABERNRE- 
toy and ARBUTHNOT, In that of AbErneTuy, befides its being 
capable of improvement in other refpects, we were furnifhed, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jofiah Thompfon, of St. Mary-Axe, with fome curious 
ecclefiaftical information concerning the Prefbyterians in Ireland, and 
the fteps which were taken, previous to the obtaining of the Ac&t of 
Toleration in that country. The account of Dr. Arbuthnot, in the 
Supplement, was tranfcribed, almoft verbatim, from the memoirs of 
him prefixed to the two little volumes of what are called his Mifcel- 
lanies, ‘I his, as the compofition ought to be our own, would of it- 
felf have been a fufficient reafon for writing a frefh hfe of the 
— even if we had not otherwife been enabled to render it more 
perfect. 

‘ In awork drawn up by various perfons, it is not eafy for them 
always to concur in the fame views of things. There are feveral in- 
flances in which we do not agree with the fentiments advanced, and 
the reprefentations given, by our learned predeceffors; and yet, 
where they were not merely incidental modes of expreflion, of no 
fignificance to the main article, it would have been improper to 
ftrike out, or new model what they had faid. It would have been 
depriving them of that right which they undoubted!y had to ftate 
fatts according to their own ideas: in thefe cafes, therefore, we 
have taken the liberty, in fubfequent notes, of declaring our differ- 
ence of opinion, with the reafons on which that difference is 
founded, 

_‘ A few articles, in the firft volume of the Biographia, were of fo 
little comparative importance, that they might, perhaps, originally 
have been fpared. But, as they take up a very {mall fpace, and 
fome perfons may with to have them retained, we have preferved 
them in the prefent edition. There is only one inftance wherein 
we have omitted an article, which is that of Arnerton. This 
man had not the leaft claim, from his abilities or public aétions, to 
aplace in the work. The flory of him is fhocking and indelicate, 
and told in a manner extremely difagreeable. Doubts, likewife, 
have lately been fuggefted concerning part of the facts related of 
him. On thefe accounts, we were happy to find that our own incli- 
nation of dropping him entirely, was confirmed by the opinion of 


feveral gentlemen diftinguifhed for their learning and judgment. 
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‘ It is proper to take notice, that we have changed the fignatur, 
at the end.of the lives, and bave;piaced, im their tlead, the initial 
letters of the real names of each,of the authors, fo far as they have 
come to our knowledge The varticles formerly marked T, were 
drawn up by Mr. Broughtan, and thofe figned G and R, :by My. 
Oldys. The fignateres of Dr Campbell] weve E.and X, that of Mr. 
Morant.C, and that of Dr. Nicolls P, We know not who was the 
writer of the Jives, in this volume, which have the letter annexed 
to them; and, therefore, we have let that letter ftand as before, 

‘ It is onr with, and will be our aim, to conduct this publication 
with rea! impartiality. We mean to rife above narrow prejudices, 
and to record, with fidelity and freedom, the virtues and vices, the 
excellencies and defects of men of every profefion and party, A 
work of this nature would be deprived .of much of ,its utility, af jt 
were not carried on with a philofophic liberaltty of mind. But we 
apprehend that a philofophic liberality of mind, .whilft we do full 
juitice to the merit of thofe from wham we differ either .in religions 
or political opinions, doth not imply in it our having no fentiments 
ofourown, We fcruple not to declare our attachment to the great 
intereft of mankind, a.d our enmity to bigotry, fuperftition, and 
tyranny, whether found in Papiit or Proteftant, Whig or Tory, 
Churchman or Diffenter. A hiftory that 1s written without any re- 
gard to the chief privileges of Human Nature, and without feel- 
ings, e!pecially of the moral kind, muit lofe a confiderable part of 
its inftruction and energy.’ 

This account of the Editor’s views, in the prefent work, will 
raife the public expectation to a confiderable height; and as 
far as we are enabled to form a judgment from the prefent vo- 
lume, we can with confidence pronounce that it will not be 
difappointed. On a careful comparifon of the former with the 
/prefent edition, we meet with many judicious Corrections, and 
valuable additions, which muft have coft the Editor no {mall 
portion of attention and Jabour. From thefe we fhall feled the 
additions relating to Mr. Addifon, which will, we doubt not, 
be highly acceptable to our Readers, both on account of the re- 
fpectable character which they treat, and the manner in which 
they aré written : 

© A few miftakes in the original article concerning Mr. Ad- 
difon have now been correéted2; and we fhall here add what 
farther particulars have occurred to us, concerning this valuable 
man, and juftly celebrated writer. Mr. Whifton confirms the 
truth of his having been intended for Holy Orders; and afferts 
that he was diverted from that purpofe by Lord Halifax and 
‘Lord Somers. It hath even been faid, :that the Saturday’s p+ 
pers in the Spectator, which were commonly upon religious 
fubjeéts, were defigned originally for fermons. Mr. Addifon 
was a great friend to Mr. Whifton; and, in conjunction with 





4 * Inthis w: have been ob igingly affifed by a letter from-Oxford, and by! Mr. 
Reed of Staple s laa,’ Sit 
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sir Richard Steele, by procuring a number of benefaétors to the 
gftronomical lectures of that. very learned and worthy perfon, 
contributed to the comfortable fupport of him and his family, 
when he had been banifhed from the univerfity of Cambridge, 
for attacking the commonly received doctrine of the Trinity °. 
In the project which Mr. Addifon had formed, of compofing an 
Englith Dictionary, he confidered Archbifhop Tillotfon’s wri- 
tines as the chief ftandard of our language; and, accordingly, 
marked, as the groundwork of his defign, the particular phrafes 
jn the fermons publifhed during his Grace’s lifetime *. This 
fhews how much he admired that eminent Prelate’s ftyle, and 
renders it probable, that he might, in part, be indebted to.him 
for the perfpicuity and eafe which appear in his own works. 
He is reported to have been fo extremely nice in his profe com- 
pofitions, that, when a!moft a whole impreflion of a Spectator 
was worked off, he would ftop the prefs, to infert a new prepo- 
fition or conjunction ¢, When the Guardian was dropped, he 
was folicited by Mr. John Hughes, to unite with him in wri- 
ting another periodical paper, under the title of the Regifter ; 
but he declined the propofal, though with great marks of re- 
gard to Mr. Hughes, of whofe abilities and character he had a 
high and juft efteem. Mr. Addilon alledged, that he had been 
foemployed in thoughts of that nature tor two or three years 
paft, that he muft take fome time to reit himfelf, and lay in 
fewel for a future work*. Indeed, confidering the variety of 
his beautiful eflays and fpeculations, in the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, it is not furprifing that his ftock of matier thould 
be fomewhat exhaufted. Dr. Swift, who ufually {peaks of him 
in the moft honourable terms, afferts that he kept hiin in his 
employment under Lord Oxford’s miniftry, and that he recom- 
mended him to that nobleman. The Earl of Oxford would, 
nodoubt, have rejoiced in fuch an acquifition; but this muft 
have been rendered impoflible, by Mr. Addifon’s attachment 
both to his principles and- his friends. A remarkable tciti- 
mony of his general popularity is afforded by Dr. Swift, in a 
letter to Stella, of October the 12th, 1710: ‘* Mr, Addifon’s 
election, fays he, has paffed eafy and undifputed; and, | be- 
lieve, if he had a mind to be chofen King, he would hardly 
be refufed.” A cordial friendfhip appears to have fubfifted be- 
tween him and Dr. Swift; with the interruption, however, for 
a fhort time, of fome little referve, on account of their different 


a 





> « Whiflon’s Memoirs of his own Life and Writings, p. 257,258." 

© * Birch’s Life of Tillotfoo, p..348, 339. 

4 ¢ Warton’s Effay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, p. 153.” 

© * Letters by feveral eminent Perfons deceafed, pu>lshed by the Rev, Mr, Dun- 
sombe, Vol, i, p, 116——122. Second Edition.’ 
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political engagements. Mr. Addifon’s laft letter to the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, ftrongly difplays the liberality and candour of 
his temper, and the fincerity of his regard to the Dean in par. 
ticular'*, A very late writer informs us, that when Lord 
Guernfey, during the debates on the Bill for ftrengthening the 
Proteftant intereft, moved for a claufe to be added to the Bill, 
to oblige every perfon who took the abjuration oath, to acknow. 
ledge the divine infpiration of the Bible, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he was fupported in his motion by Mr. Addifon; but 
upon what authority this affertion is grounded doth not ap. 





es, 


* * The fincerity of his regard to the Dean in particular.| This let. 
ter, as it piaces Mr, Addifon’s temper in a very agreeable point of 
view, we fhall infert, ‘* Briftol, October 1, 1713. Dear Sir, | 
have received the honour of your letter at Briffol, where I have jut 
finifhed a courfe of water-drinking, which I hope has pretty well re. 
covered me from the leavings of my laft winter’s iicknefs. As for 
the fubjec&t of your letter, though you know an affair of that nature 
cannot well nor fafely be trufted in writing, I defired a friend of 
mine to acquaint Sir Ralph Gore, that [ was under a pre-engagement, 
and not at my own choice to act in it; and nave fince troubled my 
Lady A4fee with a letter to the fame effect, which I hope has not 
mifcarried. However, upon my return to London, I will farther 
inqaire into that matter, and fee if there is any room left me to ne 
gociate as you propofe. 

‘¢ I ftill live in hopes of feeing you in England; and if you would 
take my houfe at Bilton in your way (it lies upon the road withina 
mile of Rugéy), | would ftrive hard to meet you there, provided you 
would make me happy in your company for fome days. The greatelt 
pleafure I have met with for fome months, is in the converfation of 
my old friend Dr. Smalridge, who, fince the death of the excellent 
man you mention £, is to me the moft candid and agreeable of all 
Bifhops; I would fay Clergymen, were not Deans comprehended 
under that title. We have ofien talked of you; and when affure 
you he has an exquilite tafte of writing, I need not tell you how he 
talks on fuch a iubje&t. I look upon it as my good fortune, that] 
can expreis my elicem of you, even to thofe who are not of the 
Bithop’s party, without giving offence. When a man has fo much 
compafs in his character, he atfords his friends topics enough, toea- 
large upon, thai all fides admire. I am ture a zealous friendly be- 
haviour diftinguifhes you as much as your many more fhining talents; 
and as | have received particular inftances of it, you mult havea 
very bad opinion of me, if you do not think I hearly love and fe- 
fpeét you; and that I am ever, dear Sir, your moft obedient, and 
mott humbie fervant, J. Appison a” 


— | 





f * Swift's Works, 24:0, Vol. xiv. p. 54. Wol. xv. p. 3g. Vol. xxile Pe 44 
Vol. xii. p. 105—109. Vol. xv. p. 24. Vol. xxiie pe 5g. 176 Vole 2%. ps 15% 

& * Dr.St. George Athe, Bihhop of Derry,’ 

h * Switt’s Works, Vol, xx. p. 152.” 
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ri#, Dr.Young hath related a beautiful circumftance con- 
Mr. Addifon’s behaviour at the approach of death ; and 


pear 
cerning proach 
the fact is fo remarkable, that we fhall give it in the author’s 


own words. ‘* After a long and manly, but vain ftruggle with 











* « Upon what authority this affertion is grounded doth not appear.] 
On the 13th of December 1718, a Bill was brought into the Houfe 
of Lords, by Earl Stanhope, intitled, ‘“‘ An Aét for ftrengthening 
«¢ the Proteftant Intereft in thefe Kingdoms ;” the defign of which 
was to repeal the occafional Conformity and Schifm Bills; the firft 
of which had been enacted in the tenth, and the other in the twelfth 
year of Queen Anne’s reign. After warm debates, it paficd the 
Houle of Lords, on the 23d of December, and was fent down to the 
Houfe of Commons*. When it came to be confidered in that 
Houfe, on the 7th of January 1718-19, it was there as warmly de- 
bated ; and on the gth of January, when the Houfe went into a 
Committee on the Bill, Lord Guernfey moved, ** That it be an in- 
ftruction to the faid Committce, that they have power to receive a 
claufe, that any perfon when he comes to take the oath of Abjura- 
tion, and other oaths, fubfequent to his receiving the facrament in 
order to his qualification, fhall acknowledge that the Holy Scriptutes 
of the Old and New Teftament were given by Divine Infpiration, 
and fhall acknowlege his firm faith and belief in the ever bleffed 
Trinity.” The previous queftion being put on this motion, it pafled 
in the negative, by a majority of ninety voices; feveral members, 
who oppoied the Bill in general, having difapproved of Lord Guern- 
fey’s amendment '. Mr. Addifon was one of the members who di- 
vided for the Bill, on the 7th of January ; and his not voting againft 
Lord Guernfey’s motion might arife from his abfence. ‘This will be 
efteemed the more probable, when we reflect upon the ftate of his 
health. His attendance on the firft day’s debate, on which the fuc- 
cefs of the caufe depended, was, in all likelihood, as much as his 
ftrength could bear. Befides, as Lord Guernfey’s motion was evi- 
dently defigned to obftru@t and ruin the Bill, Mr. Addifon, in join- 
ing with his Lordfhip, muft have endeavoured to prevent the pafling 
ofan Act, which he himfelf, but two days before, had approved of 
and fupported. He muft, at the fame time, have ated contrary to 
the liberal principles which he had always maintained, contrary to 
his political conneftions, contrary to all thofe friends of his, in both 
Hoofes, with whom he had ever, in fentiments and affection, been 
firmly united. Unlefs, therefore, better evidence be produced, for 
the fac afferted by Dr. Maty, than hath yet appeared to us, we can 
by no means admit of its truth. ‘The Doftor probably was led 
into an error, by too fuperficial an examination of the lift of mem- 
bers who voted for and againft the Bill, which is inferted in the Ap- 
pendix to the eighth volume of the Commons Debates, publithed by 
Chandler.’ 

i € Maty’s Memoirs of Lord Cheflerfield, p. 28. 276; 277.” 
_¥ © Hiftory and Proceedings of the Hovfe of Lords, Vol. iii. p.99—110. Hifto- 
tical Regifter, Vol. iv. p. 55-64." 

| * Hiftory and Proceedings of the Honfe of Conmons, Vol. vi. p. 191193. 
Hiftorical Regifter, Vol. xliv, p. 66—68,' 
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his diftemper, he difmiffed his phyficians, and with them aj] 
hopes of life. But with his hopes of life he difmiffed: not hi; 
concern for the living, but fent for a youth nearly related, and 
finely accomplifhed, but not above being the better for good 
impreffions from a dying friend. He came; but life now glim- 
mering in the focket, the dying friend was filent: after a de- 
cent and proper paufe, the youth faid, ‘* Dear Sir! you fent 
for me: I believe and hope that you have fome commands; ] 
fhal] hold them moft facred.”” May diftant ages not only hear, 
but fecl the reply! Forcibly grafping the youth’s hand, he foftly 
faid, ‘* See in what peace a Chriftian can die.” He fpoke with 
difficulty, and foon expired ™.” 

‘ Though there are not many new particulars to be met with, 
in relation to the general tranfactions of Mr. Addifon’s life, yet 
much hath been faid concerning him fince the preceding article 
was written; and there hath appeared, of late, a tendency to 
depreciate his merit. His perfonal character has, in fome de- 
gree, been attacked ; and efpecially with regard to his condué 
to Mr. Pope+. His eminence as a poet ¢ and a critic, hath 

been 





+ © His perfonal charader, Sc. has been attacked, and e/pecially with 
regard to his conduét to Mr. Pope.| Mr, Ruffhead has treated Mr, 
Addifon’s memory with great feverity as a party writer. ‘‘ His mo- 

eration in party, fays this author, appears to have been all affected ; 
thoug he ufed to talk much of it, and often recommended it to Mr. 
Pope, adding, that he ought not to be contented with the applaufe 
of half a nation. He ufed to blame Steele greatly for being too 
much a party-man; and yet, when he found himfelf that he was 
likely to promote his intereit by party-attachments, he entered into 
them with a zeal which does his memory no credit: for this man of 
moderate principles became the champion of a faction, and did net 
fcruple to pen the Freeholder".” ‘The folly of this charge would 
only excite contempt, if the malignity of it did not demand indig- 
nations Mr. Acditon was, from principle, always warmly attached 
to the free conititution of his country, as fettled by the Revolution, 
and fecured by the Hanover fucceffione When he took up his pen 
in this caufe, he appears to have written from the heart, and not 
from a view to perfonal interett, At the time in which he began 
the Freeholder, there was a rebellion in the nation, that threatened 
the deftruction of the government, and with it the deftruction of oar 
civil and religious liberties. By exerting himfelf, therefore, in their 
defence, he thewed himfelf not to be the champion of a party, but 
the champion of the Public. He fupported that fyitem by which the 
Englith poffefs their moft valuable rights, and by which the prefent 
king holds his crown. 


im € Young’s Conjectures on original Compofition, Vol, v. of his works, pe 136 
E20 edition, Monchty Review, Vol. xx. p. 506, 507." 
n © Ruffhead’s Lite of Pope, p. 142, Note, 
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teen diminifhed, and many occafional ftri€tures have been made 
upon his works. But, notwithftanding the feveral things which 
have 





«Sir John Hawkins, in his Hiftory of Mufic, hath, likewife, 
thought proper to treat Mr. Addifon with no fmall degree of con- 
tempt, The Knight informs us that, ‘‘ In confequence of an opi- 
nion, that men, pofleffed of a talent for poetry, were beft qualified for 
public employments, Mr. Addifon was made Secretary of State; 
Prior was Secretary to the Englifh Plenipotentiaries at the Hague, 
after tnat Under Secretary of State, and, laftly, a Lord of Trade; 
and Congreve, S:epney, Steele, and others, had feats at fome of the 
Public Boards. The error of this opinion was evinced in the cafe of 
Mr. Addifon, who, with all thofe talents for which he is jultly ce- 
lebrated, not on!y made a very mean figure in the office of Secretary 
of State, but fhewed himfelf to be as little fit for active life, as an 
excefs of timidity, even to fheepifhnefs, could render a man. Though 
a Minifter, he attempted to {peak in the Houfe of Commons, but 
was not able to doit, and was very defervedly removed to make way 
forone that could. Dr. Mandeville, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees, who, though of very bad principles, was a man of underftand- 
ing, and that knew the world, was very frequently with the Lord 
Chief Juftice Parker, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, whom Mr. 
Addifon vifited, and expreffed to the Chief Juftice a defire to meet 
him. His Lordfhip brought them together, and, after an evening's 
converfation, afked the Doctor what was his opinion of Mr, Addifon ; 
“Tthink, anfwered the Doétor, he is a Parfon ina tye-wig®.”? As 
to the poets, in general, here mentioned, we fhal] content ourfelves, 
at prefent, with afking Sir John Hawkins, whether he thinks that 
his having applied himfelf, for more than thirty years, to the pre- 
paring and writing of his Hillory of Mufic, hath rendered him unfit 
for public bufinefs ? With regard to Mr. Addifon, the account given 
isextremely unjuft; for he was gradually trained up to a qualifica- 
tion for the feveral employments in which he was engaged. It ap- 
pears that Lord Somers and Lord Halifax intended him for the fer- 
vice of the ftate, when they fent him out to travel; nor would his 
travelling be an unfuitable preparation for that fervice. In Queen 
Anne’s reign, he was Commiffioner of Appeals, attended Lord Ha- 
lifax to Hanover, was Under-Secretary to Sir Charles Hedges and 
the Earl of Sunderland, Secretaries of State, and Principal Secretary 
tothe Marquis of Wharton, when that nobleman was Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. After the acceflion of King George the Firft, Mr. 
Addifon was fucceffively appointed Secretary to the Lords Juftices, 
Secretary to the Earl of Sunderland as Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
one of the Lords of Trade, All thefe feveral employments thew, 
that he was regularly formed to public bufinefs; and no charge hath 
been produced againft him, of a want of fufficiency in any of the de- 
partments we have mentioned. Lord Sunderland, who mutt have 
well known what were Mr. Addifon’s talents for active life, withed 
him to have been Secretary of State immediately upon King George 
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have been advanced, in order to leflen him in the public Opi- 
nion, he will always be held in the higheft eftimation, as an 


amiable 


the Firft coming to the crown; but he modeftly declined that office, 
on account of his deficiency as a parliamentary fpeaker. When he 
came to be Secretary of State, not to infift upon the experience he had 
acquired in his many employments, he muft, by his knowledge of 
the modern languages, and his readinefs and elegance of compofi- 
tion, have been admirably qualified for one moft important part of 
his duty, the writing of difpatches. ‘There is no authority for fay- 
ing, as Sir John Hawkins hath done, that he made a very mean 
figure in his office; and that he was unfitted for aétive life, by an 
excefs of timidity, even to fheepifhnefs, ‘The affertion appears to be 
equally groundlefs, that he was removed to make room for a per. 
fon who could fpeak in the Houfe of Commons. The real caufe of 
his removal was his declining ftate of health, which rendered him 
incapable of going through the fatigues of his employment. Mr, 
Tickell affures us, that, on this account, Mr. Addifon begged his 
Majefty’s leave to refign, And that he was not turned out, or gave 
up his place in difguit, will be apparent, if we confider the circum- 
ftances attending his refignation. This event happened in March 
1717-18, when the Earl of Sunderland and the Lord Vifcount Stan- 
hope exchanged their departments in government; the former be- 
coming Firft Lord of the Treafury, and the other Secretary of State. 
Now with both thefe noblemen, and efpecially with Lord Sunder- 
land, Mr. Addifon had always been very particularly conneéted. 
Mr. Craggs alfo, to whom he rcfigned his office, was his moft inti- 
mate friend. It was not likely, therefore, that thefe three eminent 
perfons fhould concur to put an affront upon a man, for whom they 
entertained the higheft regard. That his refignation was perfeétly 
voluntary, is evident, from his afterwards zealoufly fupporting, in 
the [foute of Commons, the Miniitry which then took place; and, 
above ail, from the dying dedication of his works to Mr. Craggs, in 
which he expreffes a fincerity and ardour of affeftion which could 
not poflibly have fubfifted, if he had been treated in the manner re- 
prefented by Sir John Hawkins. It was, no doubt, a difadvantage, 
that Mr. Addifon had not a courage and readinefs for {peaking in 
Parliament. But that defeét might have been fupplied, as it had 
heretofore been, by Mr, Craggs and other Members, if the bad ftate 
of his health had not obliged him to retire. 

‘ As to the itory related by Sir John Hawkins, concerning Dr. 
Mandeville’s interview with Mr. Addifon, it were to be withed that 
oor mufical Knight had given us his authority for it. If the ftory 
be true, it is, furely, no great reflection upon Mr. Addifon, that he 
had a certain degree of referve and diffidence in his temper. Where 
hé was free and open, we learn from an unexceptionable witnefs (Sir 
Richard Steele), that he was a mott delightful companion. Had he 
béen jefs modeft and bafhful to ftrangers than we have reafon to 
think he was, he might not, perhaps, have chofen to be very cor 
dial with Dr, Mandeville, whofe principles and character he mut 
have difliked. The Doétor’s reply to Lord Macclesfield, if ata 
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3 amiable and excellent man in private life; as ene of the 
‘ brighteft 
| — 

: sndicates the farcatlic turn of mind for which he was diftinguithed, 
and it may pafs wel! enough as a {mart faying; but feriouily to re- 
mM Jate it to the difadvantage of Mr. Addifon, does no credit to Sir Joha 
i Hawkins. A writer who can throw out fuch indigefted affertions to 
f the difparagement of exalted characters, cannot himfelf expect to be 
" exempted from fevere reprehenfion. [tis not meant, however, to 
f cat a cenfure on Sir John Hawkins’s work in general; which doubt- 
: Je(s contains much ufeful information, with regard to the Hillory of 
, Mofic, and fome biographical matter, from whence we fhall derive 
1 advantage in the courfe of our undertaking. 

‘ ‘But the grand charge which hath been produced again Mr, 


Addifon, is his conduct to Mr. Pope ; with regard to whom he is 
f reprefented as having exercifed a great deal of jealoufy, envy, and 
malevolence. Dr. Warton, two or three times, exprefies the ill opi- 
nion which he entertained of him in this view ?. Cibber, in his 
lives of the poets, has related the quarrel between Mr, Addifon and 
Mr. Pope, highly to the prejudice of the former’. But the perfon 
who hath brought the moft direct, full, and circumftantial accufation 
againtt him, is Mr. Ruffhead; whofe charge, if true, would con- 
vict him of having been guilty of the greateft bafenefs and malig- 
nity". Mr. Addifon’s general character was fo amiable, that we 
have always been hurt at the unfavourable accounts given of him, 
and have been willing to hope that they were carried to an excefs, 
And we are now happy in having the difference between him and 
Mr. Pope very fully difcuffed by a gentleman of confiderable rank, 
to whom the Public is obliged for works of much higher importance ; 
but who, at a leifure hour, hath favoured us with the following ex- 
cellent paper : 

‘The quarrel between Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope, ‘like others 
of the fame kind, would defervedly have fallen into oblivion, had i¢ 
pot been perpetuated by Mr. Pope’s fatyric mufe. And the true 
grounds of it will probably never be cleared up to the entire fatif- 
faction of the inquifitive Public, as one of the parties had been dead 
many years before any of the particulars were divulged, and thofe 
which are now given us come only from Mr. Pope himfelf. For 
neither the Bifhop of Gloucefter himfelf, nor the digefter of his mate- 
nals, Mr. Ruffhead, could have any perfonal knowledge of the cir- 
cumftances of that tranfa¢tion, 

“ The firft notice we find of it in print, is in that bitter but ele- 
gant charater of Atticus, which was written (we are told) in Mn. 
Addifon’s lifetime, and fent privately to him in manufcript in the 
year 1715 ; but was certainly not made public till two years after 
hisdeath ; was afterwards printed in Mr. Pope’s Mifcellanies; and 
fnally ingrafted into his epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot in 1733. The 
caufe is obfcurely glanced atin letters, and fcraps of letters, pub- 
lithed by Mr. Pope in his correfpondence; was more openly avowed 

P * Effay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, p. 29, 30. 100. 6o. 
Third Edition.” q © Lives of z ein: Val, © ze sopeenes,’ _—" 

* £ Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, p, 184193.” 
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brighteft ornaments of, perhaps, the fineft age of Englifh ji, 
terature ; 





in Mr. Warburton’s notes on the epiftle to Arbuthnot, verfe 193 
which were publifhed in 1752; and the whole was drawn up into 
— charge, by Mr. Ruffhead in his life of Mr. Pope, Printed 
1769 *. 

‘* The account given is fhortly this: ‘ That Mr Addifon’s ang 
Mr. Pope’s friendfhip commenced in 1713, and continued for fome 
time with reciprocal efteem and affection ; that during this period 
the tranflation of the Iliad was fet on foot, and the fubicription pro. 
moted by Mr. Addifon ; and on the other hand Mr, Pope defended 
his friend againft the brutal attack of Dennis. At length Addifon 
became jealous of Pope’s genius, and encouraged Phillips to afperfe 
his character with refpect to his political connections ; and fon after 
his jealoufy difcovered itfelf by a very peculiar circumitance, For 
upon Pope’s advifing with Mr. Addifon about altering the Rape of 
the Lock by inferting the machinery, he diffyaded him from {9 
noble an improvement. That this circumftance firft opened M-, 
Pope’s eyes with regard to the real character of ‘his friend; and his 
fulpicions were /oon after confirmed by the publication of Mr. 
Tickell’s tranflation of the fir Book of Homer, in oppofition to Mr, 
Pope’s, which he was fully convinced, from many odd concurring 
circumftances, was indeed Mr. Addifon’s own performance. © That 
this occafioned an open breach between Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope, 
which Mr. Jervas and other common friends endeavoured to recon. 
cile; but that Mr. Addifon’s unbecoming behaviour and cool con- 
tempt, at an interview between them, attended by Sir Richard 
Steele and Mr. Gay, rendered a reconciliation impracticable. That 
Mr. Pope, while yet warm with this provocation, wrote the cha- 
raéter above mentioned of Mr. Addifon. That, about this time, the 
Earl of Warwick, Mr. Addifon’s fon-in-law, told Mr. Pope, that 
jt was in vain to think of being well with his father ; who was natu- 
yally a jealous man, and was hurt by Mr. Pope’s fuperior talents in 
poetry to fuch a degree, that he had fecretly encouraged Gildon to 
write fomething about Wycherley, in which he had taken occafion 
to abufe Mr. Pope, and his family, in a virulent manner, and that 
Mr. Addifon paid him ten guineas as the wages of his fcurrility. 
That the next morning, after he had received this information, he 
wrote Mr. Addifon an expoftulatory letter, in which he inclofed the 
verfes containing his character; which had fo good an effect upon 
him, that, from that period to the time of his death, he always 
treated Mr. Pope with civility, and (as he believed) with juftice.’ 

‘* If this account, and efpecially the latter part of it, be founded 
in truth, Mr. Addifon very juftly deferved that feverity with which 
his memory has been treated by Mr. Pope and his profeffed pane- 
ge But in juitice to a charaéter fo amiable as that of Mr. Addi- 
on, now unable to vindicate himfelf, we may be allowed to fufpend 
our belief of it, till the accufation is better proved ; efpecially asit 
js evident from dates and fatts, chiefly extant in Mr. Pope’s owa 
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rature ; as one who greatly contributed to the fpreading of 
good 


4c 





works, (but which his Biographer has ftrangely mifplaced and con- 
founded) that the account given by Mr. Ruffhead cannot poflibly be 
altogether true, and is hardly accurate in a fingle particular. 

 [¢ may be doubted whether the acquaintance between Addifon 
and Pope did not commence as early as 1712. For Steele promifed 
to bring them acquainted in February 1711-12'. And we find 
Mr. Addifon in O€tober 1712", warmly recommending Mr. 
Pope to the world as a rifing genius; and in the fuccceding 
month advifing his publication of the Temple of Fame”. 
This acquaintance was probably improved into friendfhip by Mr. 
Pope’s writing the prologue to Cato, in April 1713. And as in the 
fame year 1713, the improved edition of the Rape of the Lock was 
publithed *, Mr. Addifon’s fuppofed advice, difcoutaging the pro- 
pofed alterations, muft therefore have been given in the very infancy 
and not at the clofe of their friendfhip. If he gave fuch advice, it 
was probably his real opinion. He might think it dangerous to 
tamper with fo beautiful a poem as the original, and had perhaps 
no conception of the art and ingenuity with which Mr. Pope was 
able to interweave the machinery, without breaking the unity of 
defign. cis not fuggefted that Mr. Addifon difliked the improve- 
ment when made, or difluaded him from publifhing the poem in fuch 
its improved ftlate; which might have been a realonable ground of 
fufpicion. Bat fo trifling a circumftance as the difference of opinion 
upon the propriety of the hint when firft ftarted, could never be of 
itfelf fufficient to open Mr. Pope’s eyes, and mark Mr. Addifon’s 
character as a compound of meannefs and jealoufy. 

** Indeed, it is plain that Mr. Pope at the time thought otherwife, 
orelfe was himfelf infincere, He drew his pen in defence of Cato 
in 1713, by writing a narration of John Dennis’s Frenzy, contrary 
te the wifh of Mr. Addifon (who difapproved of fo illiberal an at- 
tack), and publifhed it, though againft his confent’, And his 
letters to Mr. Addifon in O&tober, November, December, and Ja- 
nuary following (which muft have been written afier his eyes are 
thus faid to have been Opened), are full of the ftrongett expreflions 
of friendfhip and confidence. He then intruited to this man (whofe 
jealoufy he perceived had been raifed by the very mention of the 
fylphs and the gnomes) his original defign of tranflating and com- 
menting upon Homer. Mr, Addifon (who it feems did not think 
Achilles half fo formidable as Ariel in the hands of his poetical rival) 
received this defign with great warmth of encouragement, and he 
was the firlt whofe advice determined Mr. Pope to undertake that 
takk*. He alfo prefled him to turn it to the belt pecuniary advan- 
tage, and for that purpofe to avoid engaging in any party difputes ; 
into which he feared he might be drawn by his intimacy with Dr. 
Swift, and the attention paid him by many of the Tory Miniftry. 

t * Additions to Pope’s Works, Vol. 1i, p. 112.” u * Speftator, No. 523." 

W * Letters to Stesle, 16 Nov. 1712.’ x € Notes on the Lock, ver, 4. 
Trumbull’s Letter, 6th March, 1713. Dean Berkeley’s, 1 May, 1714.” 


_Y * Pope to Addilon, goth July, 1713. Steele to Lintot, qth Aug. 1713, | Ad- 
ditions, Vol, ii, p, 104.” z ¢ Preface to Pepe's Iliad,’. 
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good fenfe and good tafte in th: nation; as one of our mof 
eafy, 
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The fufpicions, if any, which Mr. Pope entertained of Mr. Addifon’s 
fincerity, from his advice about the Rape of the Lock, had furely 
by this time fubfided ; as indeed they might well do, if nothing hap. 
pened to confirm them till the publication of Mr. Tickell’s Homer; 
which, inftead of being /ooz, was not till about favo years after. 

** In the mean time a quarrel broke out between Mr. Pope and 
Ambrofe Phillips; which involved Mr. Addifon in its confequences, 
and put a period to the cordiality of their friendfhip. Stung with 
the reputation which Phillips had acquired as a writer of paitorals, 
Pope wrote an ironical paper in the Guardian, April 27th, 1713, 
in ridicule of Phillips. Mr. Addifon immediately perceived the drift 
of it, and joined with Mr. Pope in the laugh; but Steele underttood 
and publifhed it as a ferious panegyric upon his friend. When 
the jeft was difcovered, Phillips feems to have been outrageoully 
angry, and to have harboured a deep refentment. For in the {pring 
of 1714, he took occafion to abufe Mr. Pope at Button’s Coffee. 
houfe as a Tory, and one united with Dr. Swift to write againt the 
Whig intereft, and undermine the reputation of himfelf, S:cele, and 
Addifon. Addifon upon this came to Pope, and affured him of his 
diibelief of this idle ftory, and hoped their friendfhip would ftill con- 
tinue*. Yet he feems to have been fomewhat ftaggered in refped 
to Mr. Pope’s party attachments, againft which he had cautioned 
him more than once in the preceding year; and a coolnefs cer- 
tainly enfued, which continued for feveral months. During this 
eftrangement, the interview mentioned by Mr. Ruffhead‘, is more 
likely to have happened than az the period in which he places it, 
the latter end of the year 1715; when in reality there was no rup- 
ture between them. Mr. Pope, it is confefled by his Biographer, 
conducted himfelf at this interview with great impetuofity and 
warmth; and Mr. Addifon, who was of a colder conftitution, and 
much Mr. Pope’s fuperior both in age and ftation, might poflibly be- 
have with too much Aauteir and referve. But that he harboured ne 
jnalice againft him, appears from his fubfequent conduct. 

** For the fudden revolution in politics that happened at the death 
of Queen Anne, and brought Mr. Addifon and his friends into 
power and Office, moft certainly gave him an opportunity of mortify- 
ing, if not crufhing, his competitor, in cafe he had not been mean 
enough to wifh it, On the contrary, from that inftant, he was in- 
clined to forget all animofities, and offered his fervices, nay his in- 
tereft at court to Mr. Pope‘; to which he returned a very wafpith 
and difdainful anfwer®: but however, in a few weeks afterwards, 
Pope fofiened his tone, and wrote a more complaifant letter to Mr. 
Addifon himfelf, yet mixed with fome diftruft and refentment’. 
Civilities upon this were again renewed between them; ipfomuch 
that, in April 1715, we find Mr. Pope going to Mr. Jervas’s, on 


a © Letter tothe Hon, ——, 8th June, 1714.” b Letter, Nov. 2d, 1783» 
c ¢ Page rgt.’ d ¢ Letter from Jervas, 20th Aug, 1714." 
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arpofe to meet Mr, Addifon®; and in the fame year he wrote his 
panegyrical epiille in verfe, to be prefixed to Mr, Addifon’s Dia- 
looues on Medals. ; 

“« At length the great and inexpiable offenee was given by Mr. 
Addifon to Mr. Pope, by permitting Mr. Tickell, his dependant, 
and afterwards his under-fecretary, to publifh a tranflation of the 
crit Book of the Iliad in the beginning of June 1715, jaftat the 
time when the firft volume of Mr. Pope’s work was delivered to his 
fyb(cribers. Whether this book was tranflated by Mr. Addifon him- 
felf in his younger days, or whether he only reviied and corrected 
Mr, Tickell’s performance, cannot be pronounced with certainty ; 
ualefs the public were in poffeffion of thofe odd concurring circum- 


frances which convinced Mr. Pope himfelf, that it was Mr, Addifon’s 


own tranflation; though he certainly thought otherwife, when he 
penned the character of Atticus", To apologize for its publication 
at fo critical a juncture, the following advertifement was preiixed by 
Mr. Tickell, though that circumftance was induftrioufly fuppreffed 
in all Mr. Pope’s publications on the fubject: ‘I muft inform the 
Reader, that when ] began this firft book, I had fome thoughts of 
tranflating the whole Iliad; but I had the pleafure of being diverted 
from that defign, by finding the work was fallen into a much abler 
hand. I would not therefore be thought to have any other view in 
ublifhing this fmall fpecimen of Homer’s iliad, than to befpeak (if 
poflible) the favour of the Public to a tranflation of Homer’s Odyfeis, 
wherein | have already made fome progrefs.’ 

‘‘ Whether, on the fuppofition that the fpecimen was Mr. Addi- 
fon’s own (and it is not unworthy of him), he chofe to indulge the 
vanity of an author, by fhewing how weil he could have performed 
the whole ; or whether (juppofing it Mr. Tiickells, whom he loved 
and patronized with all the affection of a father) he really meant to 
have conferred on him a pecuniary obligation by promoting a fub- 
fcription for his Odyffey, as he had before done! for Mr, Pope’s 
Iliad; it muft be acknowledged, that in either cafe the publicaiion 
was indifcreet and ill-timed. {t is true, that Mr. Pope’s finances 
could not now be materially affeéted, had the Public decided in 
favour of Tickell’s tranilation ; for his fubfcription was full, and his 
contract with Lintot was complete, Butit certainly bore too much the 
appearance of rivalfhip and competition; and was, in cither fight, -a 
weaknefs below Mr. Addifon’s ilation and charaé¢ter. Itis not to be 
wondered at therefore, that 2 man of fo irritable a difpofition as Mr. 
Pope is acknowledged to have been, was hurt beyond meafure by 
this tranfaftion; and it is probable, that the character of Atticus 
Was written in the heat of his refentment on this occaiion; as he ex- 
prefed the very fame fentiments to Mr. Craggs in his letter of 1 sth 


July i7is. But it does not appear (as Mr. Rufhead alleris) thar 


& * Gay to Congreve, 7th April, 1725.” 

h ** Who when two Wits on rival themes contet, 
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beautiful in his allegorical papers, and admirable for the Vein 
of humour which runs through many of his compofitions,’ 





’ e . Loe 
there was any open breach between Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope upon 


this occalion ; and Pope exprefsly tells Craggs there was none. Hag 
any fuch happened, and had Mr. Addiion then fhewn the temper 
a{cribed to him by Mr. Pope’s Biographer, he would hardly, in the 
Freeholder of May 7, 1716, have beltowed fuch encomiums on M, 
Pope’s tranflation of the Iliad. ' 

‘‘ Upon the whole, however Mr. Pope may be excufable fo, 
penning fuch a character of his friend in the firft tranfports of 
poetical indignation, it reflecis no great honour on his feelings to 
have kept it in petto for fix years, till after the death of Mr. Adi. 
fon, and then to permit its publication (whether by recital or copy 
makes no material difference) *; and at length, at the diftance of 13 
years, hand it down to pofterity ingrafted into one of his capital pro- 
dudiions. Nothing furely could jultify fo long and fo deep a refent. 
ment, uhlefs the flory be true of the commerce between Addifon and 
Gildon ; which will require to be very fully proved, before it can 
be believed of a gentleman who was fo amiable in his moral cha- 
racter, and who (in his own cafe) had two years before exprefsly 
difapproved of a perfonal abufe upon Mr. Dennis. ‘The perfon in- 
deed from whom Mr. Pope is faid to have received this anecdote, 
about the time of his writing the character (viz. about July 1715), 
was no other than the Earl of Warwick, fon-in-law to Mr. Addifon 
himfelf. And the Something about Wycherley, (in which the ftory 
fuppofes that Addifon hired Gildon to abufe Pope and his family) is 
explained by a note on the Dunciad, I. 296, to mean a pampdlet 
containing Mr, Wycherley’s Life. Now it happens that, in July 
1715, the Earl of Warwick (who died at the age of twenty-three in 
Auguit 1721) was only a boy of feventeen, and not likely to be en- 
trufted with fuch a fecret by a ftatefman between forty and fifty, with 
whom it does not appear he was any-way conneéted or acquainted. 
For Mr. Addifon was not married to his mother the Countefs of 
Warwick till the following year 1716. Nor could Gildon have been 
employed in July 1715 to write Mr. Wycherley’s Life, who lived till 
the December following. As therefore fo many inconfiftencies are 
evident in the ftory itfeif, which never found its way into print tll 
near fixty years after it is faid to have happened, it will be no breach 
of charity to fuppofe that the whole of it was founded on fome mif- 
apprehenfion in either Mr. Pope or the Earl; and unlefs better proof 
can be given, we fhall readily acquit Mr. Addifon of this the mof 
odious part of the charge. 

‘ t Asa peet.] For atime he was highly extolled in this refpe&; 
but of late his reputation hath been much upon the decline. The 
- ingenious Dr. Warton, however, places him in the fecond clafs of 
our poetical authors; Spenfer, Shakefpear, and Milton conftituting 
the firft; and joins him with Dryden, Prior, Cowley, Waller, Garth, 
Fenton, Gay, Denham, and Parnell’. But other writers feem dif- 


k * Bithop Atterbury’s Letter, 26 Feb. 1721-2.” 
4 « Warton on the Genius and Writings of Pope, Dedication, p, 11, 32+ 
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ofed to afign a much lower rank to Mr. Addifon. The late Mz. 
Gilbert Cooper, in his Letters concerning Tafte, hath afferted, that 
he was a very indifferent critic and a worfe poet. He allows that 
Mr. Addifon, ‘* tranilated the poetical defcriptions of Ovid very ele- 
antly and faithfully into his own language ;”’ but then he adds, that 
he fell infinitely fhort of them in his original compofitions, for 
want of that unconflrained fire of imagination, which coniiitutes a 
true Poet. Hence, he fays, we may be enabled to account for the 
peculiar fatality which attends Mr. Addifon’s poetical writings, that 
his tranflations feem originals, while his own compofitions have the 
confined air of tranflations™.” In vindication of thefe remarks, 
Mr, Cooper afterwards analyfes two of Mr. Addifon’s fimiles, that of 
the Angel in the Campaign, and another at the conclufion of the firk 
att of Cato. With regard to thefe fimiles, he obferves, ** that both 
betray a great poverty of imagination, by an infipid repetition of one 
thought in different expreflions, ‘To begin then with the celebrated 
finile of the Campaign, which, for half a century, has been undif- 
uinguiggngly admired, 

@&8 So when an Angel, by divine command, 

With rifing tempefts foakes a guilty land, 

Such as ot late, o’er pale Britannia paft, 

Calm and ferene he guides the furious blatt ; 

And, pleas’d th’ AumicuTy’s orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ftorm. 
Now take the fecond line of each couplet, and examine whether the 
thought is varied. Is not fhaking a guilty land with the rifing tem- 
jef, and dire@ing the ftorm, and guiding the furious blaft, the fame 
action? Is not acting by divine command, in the firit verfe, and per- 
forming the Almighty’s orders in the fifth, the fame thought like- 
wile? Marcia’s fimile in Cato abounds ftill more with this tirefome 
tautology : 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with fains, 

Of rufhing torrents, and defcending rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. 

“ Of rufbing torrents, and defcending rains, works itfelf clear, and 
as it ruas refines "\” 

‘ Not to enter minutely into this criticifm, we fhall content our- 
felves with remarking, that the repetitions complained of, do not 
deftroy the general merit of the comparifons. Both of the fimiles 
are beautiful ; and that of the Angel is fublime in the conception, 
whatever inaccuracy there may be in the expreflion. It muft be 
allowed, that Mr. Addifon is fometimes tautological in his language ; 
and Dr. Campbell hath juftly pointed out another inftance of it, in 
the two firft lines of the tragedy of Cato®, But to conclude, as Mr. 
Cooper hath done, that Mr, Addifon had no right to a pretenfion of 
being a good poet P, is carrying the matter farther than good fenfe 
and found criticifm will warrant.’ 


— -B Letters concerning Tafte, p. 28, 29. Fourth Edition.” n ¢ Ib. p. 32. 34.” 


©  Campbell’s Philofophy of Rhetoric, Vol. ii. p. 273.” 
P* Cooper, wbi fupra, p. 34." 
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The new lives inferted in this volume are thofe of Abernethy 
Fobn, a divine; Ainfworth, Robert, a grammarian ; Akenfidg, 
Mark, a poet; Amburfi, Nicholas, a poet and political writer. 
Amory, Dr. Thomas, a divine; Anfon, Lord; Aram, Eugene. 
Arbuthnot, ‘fohn; Ajiell, Mary; Batlle, Robert; Baker, Themes. 
an antiquary ; Baker, Henry, a naturalift; Balguy, Fobn, adi 
vine; Bapti/?, fobn, a flower-painter; Barclay, William and 
Fohn; Barnard, Sir ‘fobn; Barrington, Shute, Vilcount ; Ba- 
kerville, ‘John, a printer. 

If our prefent limits would permit, we fhould, with plea 
fure, make fome farther extracts from the new materials with 
which the Editor has enriched this volume : but we muft, for 
the prefent, content ourfelves with remarking, in general, that 
thefe additions breathe a fpirit of manly freedom on political 
and theological fubjects, which is by no means uniformly ap, 
parent in the original work. 


[Ta be concluded in quother Article. ] E ‘ 





Art. V. Mineralogia Cornubicnfis: A Treatife on Minerals, Mines, 
and Mining: containing the Theory and Natural Hiftory of 
Strata, Fiflures, and Lodes, with the Methods of difcovering and 
working of Tin, Copper, and Lead Mines, and of cleanfing and 
metalizing their Products, &c. By William Pryce, of Redruth ia 
Cornwal. Folio. 21. 2s. White. 1778. 


HIS is a production of a very different nature from the 

work which is the fubject of the fecond article in the 
prefent month’s Review. The author of it is a plain man, who 
concerns himfelf very little about the guinteffences, and the mer- 
curies, of metals; nor endeavours to amufe his readers with 
vilionary fpeculations, or to deceive them by unintelligible, 
impracticable, or fallacious procefles: but communicates fub- 
{tantial and ufeful information, with refpeét to the metallic pro- 
ductions of his native country, juft as they come out of nature’s 
hands: as well as with regard to the fubfequent operations of 
art upon them, His defcriptions, refleC&tions, and precepts on 
thefe heads appear to have been the refult of actual obfervation 
made by himfelf in perfon; or to be founded on materials which 
the Author feems to have been, for a long time paft, gradually 
collecting on the fpot, or the {cene of action. His performance 
is likewife the more valuable, as, notwithftanding the great 
national importance of the fubject, the art of mining, in Corn- 
wal, appears to have been hitherto little indebted to any lights 
thrown upon it by Englifh Writers. 

‘ The want of fuch affiftance,’ fays the Author, ‘in the 
direction of the ufeful art of mining, as it is hoped this treatile 
may afford, has been long complained of. It cannot, however, 
be denied that our mines are moftly well conducted ; ” " 
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(mall advantages may be derived from reducing the vague prac- 
tice of Common miners to a regular fcience, and bringing the 
experience of many into a fingle point of view.’—He further 
obferves that every corner of this ifland, as well as of Ireland, 
abounds with a variety of minerals, wholly unknown to the 
ofleffors; and that, were ‘ the knowledge of the indications 
of metals, and the mode of working mines, more diffufed, new 
difcoveries would daily be made, to the great profit of landed 
proprietors, and the advantage of the public, by increafing its 
revenue, and employing confiderable numbers of the laborious 
poor.’ — A ftriking proof is adduced by the Author of the great 
watte and lofs fuftained in Cornwal, in confequence of a want 
of knowledge in the principles of metallurgy, fo late as the 
latter end of the laft century; when great quantities of rich 
copper ore were thrown away as abfolutely ufelefs. 

The great national importance of the tin and copper mines in 
Cornwal may be eftimated from the account, here given by the 
Author, of their produce. From this we collect that 3600 
tons of block-tin have been lately coined into blocks in one 
year 5 and that, on an average for the laft twenty years, the 
annual product has been about 3000 tons; which is here faid to 
be double the quantity coined annually fixty years ago. 

The mining for copper commenced only with the prefent 
century: the little which had been procured before having been 
merely adventitious, and accidentally met with in purfuit of tin. 
The quantity, and the rapid increafe, of this product will pro- 
bably appear extraordinary to the greater part of our readers. 
From the Author’s account of the quantities of copper ore fold 
annually from the year 1726 to the prefent time, it appears that, 
in the ten years included between 1726 and 1735, the produce 
fold was 64,8c0 tons; which (at an average price of 7]. 15s. 
10d, per ton) amounted to 473,500 pounds fterline, or 47,350 
pounds annually. During the ten years fubfequent to the year 
1766, the quantity of copper ore difpofed of amounted. to na 
lefs than 264,273 tons; which (being fold at 6]. 148. 6d. ter 
ton) amounted in value to 1,778,337 pounds fterling; or about 
177,833 pounds fterling annually. 

The Author divides his work into five books. In the frft, 
he treats of metals and metallic fubftances in general, and pro- 
poles a theory concerning thcir formation. In the fecond, he 
defcribes the ftrata of the earth and the fiflures in which metals 
are inclofed; their formation, various inclinations, interrup- 
tion, &c. The third book contains the practical part of min- 
ing; particularly the proceffes of digging and raifing the ores, 
the finking of fhafts, driving adits, drawing away the water, 
&c, Thefe articles are preceded by an account of the various 
methods of difcovering mines, 
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Among thefe different methods, we did not expeét to find 
the ufe of the Virgula Divinatoria or divining wand recommended 
in this practical treatife of mineralogy. Even Father Kircher 
who was pofleffed of fufficient faith in fympathies, and other 
ghoft-like affections of matter, abfolutely denied the powers 
afcribed to the wand; though he attempted to conftru& others 
which had the appearance of being founded on more rational 
and philofophical principles. Of the virtues of the divinin 
rod, neverthelefs, our Author declares himfelf fully convinced: 
chiefly however, it feems, relying on the authority of a perfon 
of whofe veracity we can entertain no doubt.—Mr. Cookworthy 
of Plymouth, to whom the public are indebted for the capital 
improvements in the porcelain manufaétory now eftablithed at 
Briftol.—Our Readers may perhaps be curious to fee a pait of 
what is here advanced on this ftrange fubjeét. 

‘ As many,’ fays the Author, ‘deny, or at leaft doubt of 
the attributed properties of the divining rod, I fhall not take 
upon me, fingly to oppofe the general opinion, although I am 
well convinced of its abfolute and improvable virtues. It does 
not become me to decide upon fo controvertible a point; parti- 
cularly, as from my natural conftitution of mind and body, Lam 
almoft incapable of co-operating with its influence; and there. 
fore cannot, of my own knowledge and experience, produce 
fatisfactory proofs of its value and excellence. I fhall, how- 
ever, give thofe accurate obfervations on the virtues of the 
Virgula Divinatoria, which I have been favoured with by my 
worthy friend, Mr. William Cookworthy, of Plymouth; a 
man, not lefs efteemed for his refined fenfe.and unimpeachable 
veracity, than for his chemical abilities, &c. 

¢ Hes firft knowledge of the rod,’ he fays, © was from a Cap- 
tain Ribeira, who deterted the Spanifh fervice in Queen Anne’s 
reign, and became the Captain commandant in the garrifon of 
Plymouth; in which town he fatisfied feveral intelligent per- 
fons of the virtues of the rod, by many experiments on pieces 
of metal hid in the earth; and by the actual difcovery of a cop- 
per mine near Oakhampton, which was wrought for fome 
years. The captain made no difficulty to let people fee him ule 
the rod, but he was abfolutely tenacious of the fecret how to 
diftinguifh the d:fferent metals by it, without which the know- 
ledge of its attraction is of little ufe; but by a clofe attention to 
his practice, the writer (Mr. Cookworthy) has difcovered this, 
and nade many other difcoveries of its properties, which he 1s 
willing fhould be publifhed, being fully perfuaded of the great 
utility of this inftrument in mineral undertakings; and the 
reader may be aflured that he is fully convinced of the truth of 
what he communicates, from abundant and very clear ¢x¢ 
perience.’ 
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The rod, which confifts of two hazle fticks tied together, fo 
4s to make an angle, with |fome vegetable fubftance, as pack- 
thread, is to be held in a particular manner; and is then faid 
to be attracted, firft by all the metals, and next by coals, lime- 
fone, &c. in the following order: the fubftances firft men- 
tioned, having the ftrongeft attraction to it:—1. Gold. 2. 
Coppers 3: Iron. 4. Silver. 5. Tin. 6. Lead. 7- Coals. 
g, Limeftone and Springs of Water.—One method, fays the 
writer, to determine the different attractions of thefe f{ubftances, 
5 this:—* Stand holding the rod, with one foot advanced ; 
put a guinea under that foot, and a halfpenny under the other, 
and the rod will be drawn down; fhift the pieces of money, 
and the rod will then be drawn towards the face or backwards 
to the gold, which proves the gold to have the ftronger at- 
traction.’ 

But the difcriminating power of the rod operates, it feems, in 
amanner * more certain and ready’ than the former; fo that 
wands may be prepared that will only operate on gold and copper, 
iron, the white metals, &c. fingly, or exclufively. Thus for 
example, if a rod is wanted for diftinguifhing gold or copper, 
nothing more is requifite than to bore a {mall hole at the top of 
it, and procure filings of iron, lead and tin, fome leaf filver, 
chalk in powder, coal in powder, and rafped bones. The leaft 
imaginable quantity of this mixture is to be put into the hole, 
which is then to be ftopped with a peg of the fame kind of 


_ wood that the wand is made of. The old maxim, /imile fimili 


caudet, is here reverfed: for the wand, we are told, will not 
approach to iron, lead, or any of the fubftances included in the 
top of it; but, on the contrary, will only be attracted by what 
was left out, viz. the gold and copper—which, by the way, 
feems not a little whimfical in the rod. 

It is furely a difadvantage that the rod dips, as we are here 
informed, with equal vigour to a poor mine, and to arich one; 
and will incline as ftrongly to a fiiver penny placed under your 
foot, as to the mines of Potofi: but the Author is of a different 
opinion. This quality, he fays, by no means diminifhes its 
ule in mining ;—* for if it difcovered only rich mines, or the: 
ticher parts of a mine, the great prizes in the mining lotter 
would be foon drawn, and future adventurers would be dif- 
couraged from trying their fortune.’—But furely there would 
be fome difadvantage in digging into the bowels of the earth, 
under an aflurance of finding a copper mine; in confequence of 
an unlucky boy’s having ftrewed or planted a few farthings, or 
fretched fome fathoms of copper wire, under the feet of the 
Diviner ! 

We fhould lofe fome fhare of our credit with our philofo- 
Phical readers, were we totranfcribe the particular and very mie 
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‘nute directions here given by Mr. C. for the fuccefsful mariios: 
ment of the divining wand ; or even to enumerate a few of ° the 
ftriking inftances of courfes that have been cut by means of j 
in Cornwal.’ , 

It may be alleged, however, that it is very unphilofophicy 
to fet bounds to the powers of nature ; or to deny certain effed 
or properties afcribed to bodies, merely becaufe they are fingu. 
Jar, and we cannot account for them, It may be faid that 
there is nothing more extraordinary in the phenomena her 
attributed to the divining wand, than in thofe which are pre. 
fented to us daily by the powers of magnetifm and eleéiricin, 
Who, for inftance, a while ago, could have imagined it 
bable that, by the /egerdemain of ftroking a bar of fteel fixed to 
a pair of tongs, with the lower end of a poker, in a parti. 
cular direction, it would acquire polarity, and an attrative 
‘power? or,—to come fomewhat nearer the prefent cafe—that, 
perfon walking into the fields, with an electrofcope, or an at. 
mofpherical divining wand in his hands, furnifhed at its farther 
extremity with only a couple of pith balls {ufpended by threads, © 
could. divine, in confequence of their repulfion, that a cloud then 
over hts head was replete with lightning, and name its fpe. 
cies '—'To fay nothing of his afterwards bottling that lightning 
at pleafure: and the many wonderful feats he might perform 
with it thus bottled. 

Thefe inftances, it ts true, are to the full as wonderful a 
any thing here related of the divining rod :—But while evety 
philofopher acknowledges the truth of the magnetical and elec- 
trical procefles abovementioned ; though their difcovery is of fo 
recent a date; fcarce one is to be found who gives the leaft de- 
gree of credit to the fuppofed powers of the divining wand; 
although it may claim a feniority of fome centuries, and his 
had fufficient time to eftablifh its reputation. The reafon is 
obvious. ‘The former experiments invariably fucceed with any 
-perfon without exception, who will take the trouble of trying 
them. No particular conftitution of body or mind, in fhott, 
‘no knack is requifite to fecure fuccefs to the operator : wheres 

wthe failure of the divining wand, except in ‘certain privileged 
hands, is notorious. Its indications, we are told, depend on the 
adcoitnefs of the performer ;—* his animal fpirits too are nece!- 
fary to the proce(s ;’—and to be fure, it is not every one who 
can command his animal fpirits. We are told, however, that 
‘it conftantly anfwers in the hands of peafants, women # 
children, who hold it fimply, without puzzling their minds with 
diults or reafomngs.’ | 

We have fhewn our refpe& to the prefent patron of the 
divining rod, at the hazard of ineurring the ridicule of 0 


readers, by having faid fo much concerning it. We m 
howeve!; 
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however, take the liberty to clafs the wonderful powers afcribed 
to it, with two equally fingular, and feemingly well authenti- 
cated modern prodigies.—We allude to the young French Hy- 
draftopes Facques Parangue, who by means of a particular fenje, 
or of fome occult impreflions, was iately faid to trace the courfe 
of waters underground with the greateft certainty ;—and J/a- 
dame Pedegache, who could perceive miners working fixty fa- 
thoms under her feet, {pied an infant in embrio, in the abdomen 
of her father’s cook-maid, as fhe was waiting.at dinner; and for 
fometime directed the operations of the phyflical tribe at Lifben, 
by perceiving through all the integuments, what was paifling, 
and what was amifs, in the inmoft parts of the bodies of their 
patients *. | 

In this part of the work, the Author forms a calculation of 
the quantity of lode (metallic matter) digged and railed from the 
tin and copper mines in Cornwall; the fum of which he makes 
to amount to no lefs than 2,000,000 of tons each year.—The 
conduct or ceconomy of the mines is, we believe, little known 
to the reft of the kingdom ; ae for example, with re- 
fpeét to the article of proprieterfhip. Few or none of the Cor- 
nifh mines, it feems, are carried on at the rifk of a fingle per- 
fon.—* Where there are fo many blanks to one prize, fays the 
Author, it would be gaining in the extreme, for any perfon 
fingly to begin a fecking adventure; or indeed to take up any 
thing of the kind, which is not already difcovered, and likely 
to be rendered profitable almoft to a certainty: and upon this 
ground it generally happens that the charges of our adventures 
are borne by many partners, from four to ten, fixteen, twenty- 
four, and thirty-two. The fhares in thefe adventures are often 
fo fra€tional and intricate, that a ftranger, though a tolerable 
arithmetician, would be greatly at a lofs to divide. and appro- 
priate the doles or fhares, with that precifion, which is familiar 
to many illiterate tinners ; who can caft a piece of ground, and 
afign the proportions of a parcel of copper or tin ore, with the 
utmoft accuracy, by the help of twenty fhillings, pebbles, or 
buttons,’ 

In the fourth book, the Author defcribes the various practices 
ufed in the drefling of tin, copper, and lead ores. He is 
very minute in his account of the curious and delicate pro- 
celles by which the tin ore in particular is drefled:—an art 
which, he obferves, is confined to the ftannaries only. As 
the Author has had ample experience in that bufinefs, we doubt 
not, to ufe his own words, that his account will prove * an 


a es 


* Rezier’s Journal de Phyfique, Fuillet. 1772, page 85. tom. 7. 
edit, iam ere the reader may fee the reality of fome of theie 
fads maintained by an ancient profeffor of phyfic at Avignon. 
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ufeful and general ftandard in that branch of mineralogy,’ and 
furnifh many improvable and beneficial hints for the cleanfing of 
other minerals from their (crdes. . 

In the fifth and laft book, the Author gives the general prin- 
ciples of the art of of aflaying ores, or of determining the quan- 
tity of pure metal any given ore contains. In this part of the 
work he communicates fame particulars relative to the new and 
ufeful invention of forming crucibles made of the earth of China 
ware, and employing them in fome of thefe op@rations, inftead 
of the common crucibles; which are frequently corroded and 
penetrated by the glafs of lead, when brought to a thin fufion, 
Cornwall abounds with the fleatites vera, or foap-rock; a refrac. 
tory carth employed in the fabrication of porcelain. The 

» Author, in particular, mentions a manufactory for the making 
of crucibles capable of fuftaining the moft intenfe fire, eftablithed 

not long ago at ‘Trruro; the inventor of which received the ap- 

pointed premium tor his difcovery, from the fociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce.—* Thefe 
crucibles,’ he obferves, ¢ refi{t the moft intenfe fire ;—no others 
are now ufed by our affayers ;—they have not one leaky neft 
among fifty; and the foreign pots, which were ufed till lately, 
had icarce fiity found crucibles among a hundved; fo that if 
the proprietor knows how to advance his intereft, he may export 
great quantities every year for foreign ufe, and fave a confider- 
able fum to this kingdom, which formerly went out of it for 
this neceflary article in metallurgy.’ , 

Before we take our leave of this performance, we fhould ob- 
ferve that the Author’s defcriptions are illuftrated by plates; 
and the text explained by a glo/fary, for which, in fome parts of 
the work at leaft, there is too much oceafion. It is true that 
in treating of particular arts, the ufe of certain technical terms is 
unavoidable ; and in fome cafes it would be downright affeCtation 
not coemploythem. But jn defcribing many of the operations of the 
Cornifh miners, the Author much too frequently fhews a predilec- 
tion for their grbéeri/>, when no neceffity can be pleaded for the 


ufe of it. For inttance, in mentioning a particular accident fome- 
3 oD 


t@nes attending the working of a mine, the Author tells us that 
‘ the water zighyrs away by flow degrees ;—and inftead of bole- 
ing to the houjz of water, they (the miners) very happily hale to 
learys or the old guanies, &c.’—It is true the glofary explains all 
this: but it is both troublefome and mortifying to be obliged 
to turn to a gloflary, to learn that when water zighyrs, it only 
dribbles, or rather flows in a fimall ftream ;—or when tin is faid 
to be carried to graji, or a rivulet of water, or Tom Trevifcas, is 
faid to be * at gra/s,’ to learn only that they are all three adave 
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Notwithftanding this remark, the prefent work appears to us 
to be a very meritorious performance. Jt contains much folid 
‘nformation with refpect to the hiftory and prefent ftate of the 
cent and of mining, in Cornwall; and the perulal of it will, 
we doubt not, give fatisfation to thofe who may be induced, 


through curiofity or intcreft, to attend to the fubject of it. B 
L ena a8 
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Aat. VI Republican * Letters; or an Effay thewing the evil tendency 
of the Pcpular Principle ; proving that a Republic is more dangerous 
tothe Liberties S Sf the Pe ople than a Monarchy ; ; and that it is our 
[ntere't to fupport-our prefent free Conttitution. Submitted to the 
Confiderstion of the People. 12mo. 2s. 6d, Coghlan. 177%. 

LTHOUGH this writer exprefles himfelf with great 

zeal againft republicanifm, he declares ‘ he is no advocate 
for abfolute monarchy. I abhor, fays he, the man who in the 
exultation of his heart looks down upon his fellow creatures as 
his flaves ; and who dares to imagine that the 1 image of God 

the infant born yefterday whofe portion as yet is Innocence, can 

be fo far profticuted as to be defigned by nature to ferve him im 

the pride and arrogance of ambition. IL know fuch tyrants 

exift, and I fympathife in the forrows of my fellow -creature 
enflaved by them, But thanks to kind providence we have no- 
thing to fear from thofe tafk mafters of te human race. Our 
monarchs may be the fathers and fhepherds of iheir people, but 
they are not their tyrants. ‘They are kings of men and not of 
faves, ‘They are kings of a free people, and as fuch are entitled 
only to what power a free community can beftow.’ 

The order in which our. Author has arranged his arguments in 
favour of monarchy, is as follows :— That the great republican 
principle of popular tupremacy is reat pre to fociety ; that an 
original contract between the people and their rulers is a failacy ; 
that civil government was defigned though not perfected by 
nature, and that the popular principle is contrary to nature; 
that all governments are equally abfolute ; that popular govern- 
ments are always ill conducted, and that they have a tendency 
to difcourage virtue and promote falfe patriotifm; that repub- 
lican orators and writers are always partial and unjuft when 
they treat on government; that the body of the people hage 
.more to dread from a republic or an ariftocracy, than from a 
monarchy ; that a monarch is more attached to the intereft of 
the people than republican mafters can be; that monarchy is 
more powerful, in proportion, than a popular government; and, 
finally, that monarchy is neceflary to Britain, in the prefenc 

* Is there not an impropriety in this title? Can letters written 
againt the republican form of government, be jailly tlyled Repus- 
ar A book againft knavery might as weil be termed a knavith 
ook, 
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fituation of affairs in Europe. In conclufion, he calls upon’ 
Englifh fubje&ts to fhew their affection to the conftitution of 
this country, and to unite in its {upport. 
In expatiating on thefe feveral heads, notwithftanding his 
declaration of attachment to the rights of a free community, our 
, Author frequently deviates into the high prerogative ftrain of g 
+ Filmer or a Sibthorpe: a ftrain which, we are forry to obferve, 
feems to have much prevailed, within thefe few years paft, even 
in this land of boafted liberty: particularly among the Effayitts, 
and political paragraphers, in thofe news-papers which are faid 
to be under minifterial influence. TThofe gentlemen, now, 








{cruple not openly to deny, with our Author, that * the con- tende 
ftitution is a delegation of the people, and liable to their con- ‘| Cato 
troul and cenfure.’ It is now, too, without hefitation pro- mor 
claimed from the pulpit, that there is no power but of God; *’— and | 
certainly ;—* that as he is the maker of the world, all the pro- Cat¢ 
perty of the world is originally vefted in him ;’—granted :—but Ror 
mark the reverend preacher’s conclufion,—* that kings hold of had 
God, and the people of their kings. +’—Surely this deferves cove 
a mitre!—Spirit of Laup defcend, and blefs the good rector the 
of Pafton! t > o. four 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which the prefent anti-repub- the 
lican Author pafles his cenfures on fome Englifh writers who fecr 
have diftinguifhed themfelves as aflertors of liberty, we fhall lay alor 
before our Readers his remarks on the univerfally admired and the 
efteemed Addifon. furs 

Aftcr animadverting, with particular feverity on Mrs. Ma- wol 
eaulay’s Hiftory of England, he proceeds:—* But partiality fave 
and mifieprefentation are not confined to the party hiftorian. hift 
Even ingenious authors whofe works are not i, Be to vin- con 
cicate a party, but to inflruét and humanize the heart, have peo 
not been free from the partiality I complain of, and have ree on 
commended the republican fcheme by an artful change of cir- fin; 
cumftances and principles. Let us take the juftly celebrated arg 
tragedy ef Cato to illuftrate my meaning out of a multitude of am 
inftances which might ferve to the fame purpofe. I muft agree . ail 
with the poet that Cefar was the fubverter of the Roman rhe 
liberties and Cato their defender: but in the play the character ma 
of Cato and the popular aéts of Cefar and his univerfal character his 
during his life time, which were very efficacious in that revolu- the 
tion are not laid open as fully as they deferve, nor the revolution gr 
derived from its true fource, which might be expected in that alt 
moral, icntentious play. In Rome Cefar appeared a patriot, a : 

* Rom. xi. 1, he 

+ Jones’s two Sermons lately preached at Harwich. See our laf . 
monti’s Catalogue, Art. 41, Cl 

{ In Nocthamptonthire, 
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defender of the peoples liberties and rights, and their tutelar 
hero. Cato was looked upon as the very reverfe, a crofs- 
rained, proud, ftiff, morofe and fevere enemy to the people, 
to their pleafures and liberties. Had they both appeared to the 
Romans as they do to a Britifh audience, Celar would certainly 
have been deferted for Cato. Or had Addifon exhibited Cefar 
(whom he has kept off the Rage and out of profpect as much as 

fible) promoting popular laws, oppofing himfelf to the rul- 
ing tyrants of the ftate for the people, and haranguing to en- 
creafe their liberties and properties, and to bring them upon a 
nearer level with their governors; afterwards in his camp, a 
tender, folicitous father to his followers: on the other hand 
Cato always in the fenate oppofing Cefar’s conceffions with a 
morofe, overbearing temper, the parties would change fides, 
and the republicans would furely applaud Cefar and damn their 
Cato. Had the poet licerally drawn the great tragedy of the 
Roman conftitution as it happened on the theatre of the world, 
had he ftrongly marked the fubtile, deep difguife of Cefar, 
covered with beautiful patriot colours, infinuating himfe'f into 
the affcCtions of the people; the unfortunate honefty of Cato, 
fourly and fullenly oppofing him from the beginning; the folly, 
the credulity and licentioufnefs of the people which were the 
fecret {prings on which Cefar played; and at the fame time 
along with the popular arts of Cefar had he fhewn in a juft light 
the weaknefs and popularity of the government, he would have 
furnithed mankind with an ufeful, inftrudtive leflon, and he 
would have demonftrated the inefhicacy of the greatelt virtue to 
fave a too popular ftate from deftruétion. For there is not in 
hiftory an event that more powerfully evinces the erroneous 
conduct, the blindnefs and ftupidity of the government of the 
people, and the irrefiftible tendency they have to licentiou{ncls 
once they had got the reins, and to fall under the tyranny of a 
fingle perfon ; or which fhews more plainly that all the fhining 
arguments of patrioti{m will ferve equally in the mouth of an 
ambitious, defigning hypocrite, or of a real patriot, with this 
. difference, that honeft good men retire out of the buitle, while 
the artful intriguing viilain drives in to make his market of 
mankind, and at the fame time makes as many proteftutions of 
his integrity as the upright man. Every one muft ailow that 
the complaints of that play againft ambition are juit, and with 
great propriety put in the mouths of icvere ftoics. Tuiey might 
aio with equal juftice find fault with avarice, envy, luft, and 
even hunger and thirft. They all difturb fociety greatly, and 
if we wanted them we might challenge the golden aye for 
harmleis, innocent creatures, but then 1 fee no great ure there 
would be for laws or fociety. Civil government was mot cal~ 
Culated for ftoics, but for boifterous, unruly men who in ipite 
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of all the philofophy on earth will have paffions and appetites 

which therefore muft be confidercd like bad weather, rivorous 
feafons, fcorching heats and other natural evils, that cannot be 
avoided, but muft be provided againft, ‘There can be no doubt 
but a foit funny climate, undeformed by freezing colds or burn. 
ing heats would be much prejerable to unkind changes and 
trouble‘ome extremes, where the happy inhabitant embowered 
With ever verdant trees amid the finging of birds and fanning of 
gentle zephyrs might pafs his eafy hours in calm content and 
indolence, Yet fince a perfon who actually lies abroad in the 
open air mutt bear heats and colds, froft, dews or rains and 
feveral other hardfhips, it would be thought no very wife Courage 
for a man to ftand out againft wind and weather, declaimin 

in rapture on the wonders of nature, the beauteous objeéts of 
viiion, and the charms of the verdant feafon, with now and 
then a hearty curfe againft fnows and ftorms. Ambition is as 
natural and unavoidable an evil as heat or cold, and when we 
cannot fhun an infufferable evil we muft provide againft its bad 
eileéts, Civil fociety was particularly calculated to guard 
againft the invafion of ambition, and there cannot be a greater 
abfurdity than a conititution that invites this fiend of the human 
breaft to ftalk abroad and difturb mankind. I believe it will 
always be found a fact that wherever popular ftates are, there 
ambition will ravage and confound fociety. Before I quit this 
admirable tragedy L muft do juftice to the ereat author as a 
poet, and own that he has lavifhed abundance of art and 
genius on it to recommend a popular government, as indeed he 
has done through feveral of his works. His Cato deplores 
virtue and his country’s liberties as if they were infeparable, 
and cal!s his imperial Rome the nurfe of heroes and delight of 
gods: whereas the virtues of the Romans were no more in his 
time or rather were centered in himfelf, and the republic he 
fouzht for was in general compofed of as abandoned, profligate 
a race as ever drew breath, of which his fmall party, his caufe 
and fortunes were an inconteflible evidence,’ 

Leaving Cefar and Cato to adjuit, as they can, between 
themfelves, their refpective pretenfions to precedency of pa- 
triotifm, we fhail take leave of our Author with a remark, en 
paffant, on his attempt to prove, in his firft letter, that ‘ the 
diicontenis which have difturbed the Britifh empire, at diiferent 
times, during the two laft centuries, were occafioned by the 
influence of republican principles on the people.’—Hiftory will 
not fupport the Author in the maintenance of this propolition. 
It was the tyranny of the Stuart-kings which drove the people 
of this counuy (who feem naturally fond of monarchy) to feek 
refuge under the banners of a COMMONWEALTH, which, 4s 
th y had recently feen, had afforded effectual fhelter to the 
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oppreffed Hollanders.—In a word, this writer will do well to 
reflect, that we are indebted to thofe very * difcontents’ vw hich 
he fo warmly reprobates, for the glorious REVOLUTION; an 
event which fecured to us the poiciion of every thing that ts 
yaluable and dear to us, as BRITONS, FREEMEN, and PRo- 
TESTANTS 3—that DIscONTENT, under the rod of opprefiion, 
js the palladium of our liberty ; and that in the moment when 
we become abject and bafe enough to grow eafy under the 
burden of defpotifm, we may be certain that the yoke wiii then 
be too effectually rivetted on our necks, to be eafily dioken 
of: and, indeed, we fhould deferve to wear it, as the jull re- 
ward of our defpicable tamenefs and pufillanimity. CG 
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Art. VII. A poetical Epijtle to au eminent Painter. 4t0. 38. 
Payne, &c. 1778. 

F it is delightful to behold the harmony fubfifting between 
f the Sifter Arts, it is not Jefs fo to fee their profefiors acting 
in favour of each other. Poetry and Painting, indeed, conye- 
nial in their nature, muft have a reciprocal charm for the 
artift ; and the effect of it has generally been found, except in 
natures that are unpropitious to the mutual feelings of the 
heart, and loft even to the common interefts of civility. It is 
feldom but in charaéters otherwife abandoned, that this moral 
defe€tion from nature is to be found. We wonder not to be- 
hold a Churchill falling upon the age and perfonal infirmities of 
an Hogarth, as proper objects of his fcurrilous rhimes; but it 
would ftrike us both with wonder aad with grief to fee men of 
entler natures, —a Thomfon or a Mafon,—injurious to the 
profeflors of a Sifter Art. 

This poet, however (and he deferves the name) is a warm 
and candid friend to the liberal profeflion which is the object 
of his verfe. 

His fhort introduction is elezant and harmonious : 

* Bleft be the hour, when fav’ring gales reitore 
The travelld artift to his native fhore! 
His mind enlighten’d, and his fancy fraught 
With fineft forms by ancient genius wrought ; 
Whofe magic beauty charm d, with fpell {ublime, 
The fcythe of Ruin from the hand of Time, 
And mov’d the mighty leveller to {pare 
Models of grace fo exquifitely fair.’ 

The following verfes on Portrait Painting, with the anecdote 

of the maid of Corinth, are very beautiful and animated : 
‘ Think not, my friend, with fupercilious air, 
I rank the portrait as beneath thy care. 
Bleit be the pencil! which from death can fave 


The femblance of the virtuous, wile, and brave; 
T 4 That 
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That youth and emulation ftill may gaze, 

On thofe infpiring forms of ancient days, 

And, from the force of bright example bold, 
Rival their worth, ‘* and be what they behold.” 
Bieft be the pencil! whofe confoling pow’r, 
Soothing foft Friendfhip in her penfive hour, 
Difpels the cloud, with melancholy fraughr, 
That abfence throws upon her tender thought. 
Bleft be the pencil! whofe enchantment gives 
To wounded Love the food on which he lives. 
Rich in this gift though cruel ocean bear 

The youth to exile from his faithful fair, 

He in fond dreams hangs o'er her glowing cheek, 
Still owns her prefent, and ftill hears her tpeak: 
Oh! Love, it was thy glory to impart 

Its infant being to this {weeteft art ! 

Iofpir’d by thee, the foft Corinthian maid, 

Her graceful lover’s fleeping form pourtray'd : 
Her boding heart his near departure knew, 

Yet long’d to keep his image in her view. 











Pleas’d the beheld the fleady fhadow fall, 7T 
By the clear lamp upon the even wall. barr 
The line fhe trac’d, with fond precifion true, 


Anvd, drawing, doated on the form the drew ; 
Nor, as fhe glow’d with no forbidden fire, 
Conceai’d the fimple picture from her fire; 
His kindred fancy, fill to nature juft, 
Copied her line, and form’d the mimic buft, 
‘Thus from thy tnfpiration, Love, we trace 
The modell’d image, end the pencil'd face!’ 
The ftory of the maid of Corinth may be found in Pliny, 
Jib. xxxv. and in Athenagoras, with this additional circum- 


ftance, that the lover, while his outlines were taken, is de- 
{cribed to have been afleep. 


After a few reflections, our Poet turns his ideas to the pain- 
ters of ancient Greece : 


’ © Thy tragic pencil, Ariftides, caught 
Each varied feeling, and each tender thought. 
While moral virtue fanétified thy art, 

And paflion gave it empire o’er the heart.’ 

We quote the above lines for the fake of introducing the fol- 
lowing anecdote, as given by our Author: 

* ‘Lhe city of Thebes had the honour of giving birth to this cele- 
brated artilt. He was the firft, according to Pliny, who exprefied 
Charaéter and Paflion, the Human Mind, and its feveral emotions ; 
but he was not remarkable for foftnefs of colouring. ‘* His mott ce- 
Jebrated piciure was of an infant (on the taking of a town) at the 
mother’s who is wounded and expiring. The fenfations of 


ras the mother were clearly marked, and her fear left the child, upon 
failure of the milk, fhould fuck her blood. Alexander the Great, 
continues the fame author, took this picture with him to Pella.” 


‘It 
a at fabriesh of fhe mother jul 4 kee 
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‘It is highly probable, according to the conje€ture of Junius (in 
his learned treatife de Pidlura Veterum) that the following beautiful 
epigram of Aimilianus was written on this exquifite piture : 

Edney TOAGY, Wao santos Ov BK ETE Maly apErttig 
EAnvoos usdlecy vaucx nalla Dosmcvnc. 

H dn yag EvPecors Avromioos® wrAAa TH panT205 
Dirrpa nai chy aidn rasdoxowey saa Gav 

‘ Jt is not ill tranflated into Latin by Grotius : 

Suge, mifer, nunquam que pofthac pocula fuges ; 
Ultima ab exanimo corpore poc’la trahe ! 
Expiravit enim jam faucia; fed vel ab orco 
Infantem novit pafcere matris amor. 
But this is far inferior, and fo perhaps is the original itfelf to the 
very elegant Englith verfion of it, which Mr. Webb has given us in his 
ingenious and animated *‘ Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting.” 
Suck, little wretch, while yet thy mother lives, 
Suck the laft drop her fainting bofom gives! 
She dies: her tendernefs furvives her breath, 
And her fond love is provident in death. 
Webb, Dialogue 7. p. 161.° 

The verfes on the characters of the Italian painters are both 
harmonious and juft : 

‘ Oh! lovely Painting! long thy cheering light 
Was loft and buried in barbaric night; 

The furious rage of Anarchy effac’d 

Each hallow'd chara¢ier thy hand had trac’d, 
And Ign’rance, mutt’ring in her monkith ceil, 
Bound thy free foul in her lethargic fpell. 

‘ At length from this long trance thy fpirit rofe, 
In that fweet vale where filver Arno flows; 
There ftudious Vinci treafur’d every rule, 
To form the bafis of a rifling fchool : 
Like early Hesiov, ’twas his fate to fhine, 
The herald of a mafter more divine. 

‘ Inflam’d by Genius with fublimeft rage, 
By toil unwearied, and unchill’d by age, 
In the fine phrenzy of exalted thought 
Gigantic ANGELO his wonders wrought ; 
And high, by native flrength of fpirit rais‘d, 
The mighty Homer of the pencil blaz’d. 

‘ Tafte, Fancy, Judgment, al] on Rapuaen fmil'd, 
Of Grandeur and of Grace the darling child : 
Truth, paffion, character, his conflant aim, 

Both in the human and the heavenly frame, 

Th’ enchanting painter rules the willing heart, 

And fhines the finifh’d Vircit of his art. 

- © The daring Jutto, though by Rapuaer train’d, 
Reach’d not that eminence his matter gain’ ; 

Yet to no common heights of epic fame, 

True Genius guided his adventurous aim. 

Thus Stratius, fraught with emulous regard, 
Caught not the fpirit of the Mantuan bard: 


Though 
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Though rival ardour his ambition fir’d, 
And kindred talents his bold verfe infpir’d. 

¢ More richly warm the glowing Tirian knew 
To blend with Nature’s truth the living hue: 
©! had fublime defign his colours crown’'d ! 
Then had the world a finith’ d painter found: 
With powers to feize the highcit branch of art, 
He fix’d too fondly on an cette part ; 

Yet, this low object of his parcial care 
Grew from his toil fo exquititely fair, 

‘hat dazzled judgment, with fu {pended voice, 
Fears to condemn the error of hs choice, 
Thus pleafed a flowery valley to explore, 
Whence never poet cull’d a wreath before, 
Lucretius chofe the epic crown to lofe 
Vor the b: ight chaplets of an humbler mufe. 

* Soft as CaTULLus, {weet Correccio play’d 
With all the magic charms of light and fhade. 
Though Parma “claim it for her rival fon, 

The praife of fweeteft grace thy pencil won: 

Unhappy genius! though of {kill divine, 

Unjuit negle@, and penury were thine, 
Lamenting o'er thy labours unrepaid, 

Afflicted Ars oppreit with wrongs decay’d, 

Til! with pure judement the Caracci came, 

And railing her weak powers and finking frame, 
Reclaim’d the pencil of mifguided youth, 

From Affectation’s glare to tints of modeft Truth, 
They form’d the Pencil, to whofe infant fame 
Young Zamprertr ow’d his nobler name; 
Profoundly fkill’d his figures to difpofe, 

The learned Lanreanc in their fchool arofe, 
And, trained to glory, by their forming care, 
The tender Guipo caught his graceful air. 

‘ Oh! generous Iray, thy genial earth 
Unnumbered artiits bore of fplendid worth! 
‘Their various talents, and their different fame, 
‘The Mufe, unfkilful, muft decline to name, 
Left in the nice attempt her Judgment: fail, 

To porfe their merits in Precifion’s {cale. 

* E’en public Tafte, by no determin’d rule, 
Has clafs’d the merit of each nobler fchool : 

To Rome and FLorence, in Expreffion ftrong, 

The highett honours of Defign belong ; 

On her pure ftyle fee mild Botocna claim 
Her fairelt right to fecondary fame ; 

Though prouder Venice would ufurp that praife; 
Upon the {plendid force of Tirian’s golden rays. 
But ill they know the value of their art, 

Who, flattering the eye, neglect the heart. 
Though matchlefs tints a lalting name fecure, 
Though ftrong the magic of the clear-obfcure, 
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Thefe muft fubmit, as a dependant part, 

To pure Defign, the very foul of Art; 

Or Fame, milguids -d, muft invert her courfe, 

And Rarsaen’s Grace muft yield to Rempranprt's Force; 
Fancy’s bold though: to Labour’s patient touch, 

And Reme’s exalted sy to the Dutch,’ 


We have next a view of the Flemifh {chools: 


‘Yet, Ho.vranp, thy unwearicd labours raife 
A perfect title to peculiar praife : 
Thy hum’rous pencil fhuns the epic field, 
The blazing falchion, and the fanguine fthield; 
But hap'ly warks the group of rural Mirth, 
In focial circle round the chearful hearth, 
And rutlic Joy, from bufy cares releas’d, 
‘To the gay gambols of the village feaft : 
While Nature {miles her very faults to view, 
Trac’d with a fkill fo exquifitely true. 
Thefe faults, O \empranpT, ‘twas thy praife to hide! 
New powers of Art thy fertile mind fupplied ; 
With dazzling force thy gorgeous colouring glows, 
And o’er each fcene an air of grandeur throws: 
The meanett Figures dignicy affume, 
From thy contrafted light, and magic gloom. 
Proud of the praife by. Ruvens’ pencil won, 
Let Franpers boat her bold inventive fon ! 
Whole glowing hues magnificently fhine 
With warmth congenial to his rich detign. 
And hin, her feccnd pride, whofe milder care, 
From living Beauty caught its lovelielt air! 
Who truth of character with grace combin’d, 
And in the fpeaking feature mark’d the mind, 
Her foft Vanoy Ke, whiie graccful portraits pleafe, 
Shall reign the mode! of uortvall’d eafe. 
Painting thall tell, with many a gratefal thovche, 
From Firanpers fir the fecret pow’r the caught, 
‘To grace and guard the offspring of her toil, 
Vith all the virtues oF enduring oil ; 
Though charm’d by I1ary’s alluring views, 
(Where fumpiuous Lro dourted every Muie, 
And lovely Science grew the public care) 
She fixt the glories of her empire there ; 


"}here in her zeaith foon me ceas’d to fhine, 7 
And dated, patling her meridian line, . 
From the Caracct’s deat - si ‘r period of decline.’ Jj 


The following lines are no unjuit tribute to the living artilts 
of our own ifland : 


Now Art exults, with annual Triumph $ 2ay, 
nei Brirain glories in her rich difplay ; 
Merit, who unaffiied, and unknown, 
Late o’er his unfeen labours figh’d alone, 
Sees honour now dis happier toils atiend, 
And in the generous Public iinds a friend. 
* O lovely 
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‘ O lovely Painting, to whofe charms I bow, 
** And breathe my willing verfe with fuppliant vow,” 
Forgive me, if by undifcerning Praife, 
Or groundlefs cenfure, which falfe Judgment fways, 
I, with inadequate defcription, wrong 
‘Thy Sons, the fubjeé& of no envious fong ! 
Supremely fkill’d the varied group to place, 
And range the crowded fcene with eafy grace, 
To finith parts, yet not impair the whole, 
But on the impaffion’d aétion fix the foul; 
Through wandering throngs the patriot Chief to gnide, 
The fhame of CarruaGE, as of Rome the pride; 
Or, while the bleeding Victor yields his breath, 
Give the bright leffon of heroic Death. 
Such are thy Merits, West : by Virtue’s hand 
Built on the human heart thy praife fhall ftand, 
While dear to Glory, in her guardian Fane, 
The names of Recutus and Wotre remain. 
To Dance’s pencil, in Precifion ftrong, 
Tranfcendent Force, and [ruth of Line belong. 
Not Garricn’s felf, to SHAKESPEARE’S fpirit true, 
Difplay’d that fpirit clearer to our view, 
Than Dance expreffes, in its fiercelt flame, 
The Poet's Genius in the Adtor’s Frame. 
From Garrick’s features, with diftraction fraught, 
He copies every trace of troubled thought ; 
And paints, while back the waves of Bartle roll, 
The Storm of fanguinary Ricuarn’s foul. 
‘ lhe rapid Mortimer, in Fancy ftrong, 
Marks the jult horrors that to Vice belong ; 
"he murd’rous Rufhan, in the Dungeon’s gloom, 
Stung with remorfe, and fhudd’ring at his doom. 
Yet fll to nobler heights h.s Genius fprings 
And paints a leffon to tyrannic Kings : 
in his bright colours fee the held appear 
To Freedom facred, and to Glory dear, 
Where Joun, proud Monarch, bated on his throne, 
ficars the brave Chief his lawlefs pow’r difown, 
And, for an injur’d Nation, nobly claim 
‘ihe glorious Cuarter of immortal Fame. 
* But fee far off the modeft Wricur retire! 
Alone he rules his Element of Fire: 
Like Meteors darting through the gloom of Night, 
His fparkle- flafh upon the dazzled fight ; 
Our eyes with momentary anguith fmart, 
And Nature trembles at the power of Art, 
May thy bold colours, claiming endlefs praife, 
For ages fhine with undiminith’d blaze, 
And when the fierce Vesuvio burns no more, 
May his red deluge down thy canvas pour ! 
* Art with no common gifts her Gatns’BROUGH gracd, 
Two different Pencils in his hand the plac’d; 
| This 
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This fhall command, fhe faid, with certain aim, 
A perfect Semblance of the human Frame; 
This, lightly {porting on the village green, 
Paint the wild beauties of the rural Scene. 

‘ In Storms fublime the daring WiLson foars, 
And on the blafled Oak his mimic Lightning pours : 
ApoLto triumphs in his flaming tkies, 

And claflic Beauties in his fcenes arife, 

‘ Thy Graces, Humpureys, and thy Colours clear, 
From Miniature’s fmall circle difappear : 
May their diitinguifh’d Merit ftill prevail, 
And fhine with luftre on the larger Scale. 

‘ Let candid Jultice our attention lead, 
To the foft Crayon of the graceful Reap: 
Nor Garp’ner fhall the Mafe, in hafte, forget 
Thy Tafte and Eafe; though with a fond Regret 
She pays, while here the Crayon’s pow’r fhe notes, 
A Sigh of Homage to the Shade of Coates. 

¢ Still many a Painter, not of humble name, 

Appears the tribute of applaofe to claim ; 

Some alien Artifts, more of Englith Race, 

With fair AnGeica our foreign Grace, 

Who paints, with Energy and Softnefs join’d, } 
The fond Emotions of the female Mind ; 

And Cipriani, whom the Loves furround, 

And fportive Nymphs in Beauty’s Ceftus bound: 
For him thofe Nymphs their every Charm difplay, 
For him coy Venus throws her veil away. 

O’er thefe I pafs reluctant, leaft too long 

The Mufe diffufely fpin a tedious Song. 

‘ Yet one fhort paufe, ye Pow’rs of Verfe, allow 
To cull a Myrtle Leaf for Mevexs’s brow! 
Though fmall its Field, thy Pencil may prefume 
To afk a wreath where flowers immortal bloom. 
As Nature’s felf, in all her pictures fair, 

Colours her infect works with nicett car?, 

Nor better forms, to pleafe the curious eye, 
The fpotted Leopard than the gilded fly ; 

So thy fine Pencil, in its narrow fpace, 

Pours the full portion of uninjur’d Grace, 

And Portraits, true to Nature's larger line, 
Boaft not an Air more exquifite than thine. 

Soft Beauty’s charms thy happieft works exprefs, 
Beauty thy Model, and thy Patronefs, 

For her thy care has to perfection brought 

Th’ uncertain toil, with anxious trouble fraught, 
Thy colour’d Chryftal, at her fond defire, 
Draws deathlefs luftre from the dang’rous Fire, 
And pleas’d to gaze on its immortal charm, 

She binds thy Bracelet on her fnowy arm.” 


an ingenious and well-written poem concludes with a com- 
Piment to Mr. Romney, the painter, to whom it is addrefled. 
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Art. VIII, Ve Tragedies of A:fchylus, tranflated by R. Potter, 
1]. 1s. bound. Dodfley, &. 1777. 


4é 


SCHYLUS was confefledly the father of tragedy ; not 

only the founder of the ftage itfelf, with its appendages 

of habits, decoration, and fcenery, but the firft inventor of con. 

tinued dialogue and regular fable, To refine upon the improve. 

ments he {truck out, was eafy and natural; but the fudden 

tranfition from the cart of Thefpis to the theatre of Aichylus, 
called for the moft bold and elevated genius. 

The dramas of this great poet are at this day, in fome re- 
fpects, more worthy our attention than even thofe of his more 
polifhed fucceflors, Sophocles and Euripides. They, as well 
ds JEtchylus, adopted the chorus, with all its advantages and 
inconveniences, and engaged it in the action; but they have 
{eldom, with equal addrefs, reprefented them as actors rather 
than {pectators: for we cannot believe with Brumoy, and fome 
later critics, that the chorus were originally counected with the 
drama, not chiefly for the fake of involving them in the fable, 
and rendering them an immediate part ot it, but merely that 
the events might be fuppofed to pafs before witnefles. The 
chorus, however numerous, flould be, according to Aichylus 
and good fenfe, nmeceflary charaters of the drama, and indeed 
are with him generally the firft fprings and movers of it. Even 
the ideas of Horace, concerning their department in the drama, 
are not quite conformable to the practice of Aifchylus, whofe 
furies, in the famous tragedy that derives its name from them, 
fill the office of chorus with as much exactne{fs and propriety 
as the fenators of Argos in his tragedy of Agamemnon. The 
fame tragedy confutes the doctrine of thofe critics who confider 
the chorus as prefervers of the unities of time and place: for 
the furies pafs from Delphos to Athens with lefs ceremony than 
Shakefpeare’s waitike Harry from England to France. 

But the very imperfections of A®{chylus, not lefs than his 
beauties, recommend him tothe particular notice of the pre- 
fent times, as an object of curiofity as well as information. To 
obferve the firft efforts of a vigorous mind emerging from co- 
temporary barbarifm, and at once carrying an art to a degree of 
perfection often in vain emulated by his followers, leads us to 
a moft entertaining and inftructing inquiry ; and the few re- 
maining veftiges of rufticity are traced not merely without dif- 
guft, but even with delight. 

Mr. Potter’s tranflation gives the tragedies of A{chylus, not 
in the order in which they ftand in the feveral editions of that 
poet, but according to the chronological arrangement of Bru- 
moy. In Brumoy, as in thofe editions, Prometheus takes the 
firft place; and, from the peculiarity of the perfons reprefented, 
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one might almoft fuppofe it to be one of the firft works of a 
writer, who added dramatic characters to the chorus. For 
what are the ghofts, fairies, and witches of Shakefpeare, or 
even old Time with his {cythe and hour glafs (though f{neered 
at by Ben Jonfon) to the ideal perfonages of Strength and Force, 
the nymphs of the ocean fufpended in mid air, Oceanus him- 
felf mounted on his Hippogriff, and the wandering Io in the 
fhape of a mad cow? From this laft abfurdity Brumoy labours 
to refcue the poet; but it is impoflible to read the tragedy of 
Prometheus, or that of the Supplicants, with aticntion, and 
not be convinced that [6 appeared in a ftate of transformation. 
It were cafy to confirm this pofition by quotations from the 
original of AE {chylus, as well as Mr. Potter’s verfion : and Bru- 
moy himfelf allows that lo might perhaps be fuppofed to ima 
gine herfelf metamorphofed, or even to carry on her head fome 
marks of her metamorphofis ; of which laft expedient we ma 
form fome idea from the afs’s head of Bottom, in the Midfum- 
mer Night’s Dream of Shakefpeare. 

To judge fairly of A:{chylus, perhaps more than of any other 
ancient, we muft carry back our imaginations to the times in 
which he wrote. And muft we not, in our own language, do 
the fame in regard to Ben Jonfon, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Shakefpeare ? Great and uncommon talents in the authors, their 
works, taken in any view, will teftify ; but viewed in the ex- 
act point wherein they ought to be examined, they will ap- 
pear ftill more wonderful. ‘Their beauties will be confiderabl 
heightened, and their fuppofed faults will either vanifh, or be 
in great meafure extenuaied. 

This indulgence to the original fhould be extended ftill more 
liberally toa tranflation, ‘Tranilators are a kind of bankers in 
learning. ‘They raife a credit from a fund not their own, and 
the courfe of exchange may fometiines be againft them ; yet they 
are of infinite ufe in the commerce of letters, and enrich the 
{tate to which they belong, Without a figure, tranflation, good 
tranflation, requires no mean portion of original genius. To 
catch the graces, foften the peculiarities, and yet retain a 
faithful likenefs, of an ancient or foreign author, is in fome in- 
ftances attended with more difficulty than even the firft compo-= 
ition. We are pleafed therefore to fee a reverend and Jearned 
adventurer, Clearing away the brambles, and fealing the ficeps 
of antiquity, and endeavouring to bring the prefent age toa 
| familiar acquaintance with the leaft known writer of the Gre- 











cian drama ; a writer oftencr mentioned than read, even by our 
deepeft fcholars, moft of whom wil] now perhaps be indulced 
in a more exaét and comprehenfive view of the plays of Al{chy- 
lus, than they have ever yet taken. ; 
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The greater part of the preface to this tranflation is extraQed 
from Brumoy. Some of the few original patlages contain ¢om. 
pliments, in our opinion rather fulfome, to fome living writers, 
particularly the clegant female author of the Effay on the Ge. 
nius of Siakefpeare, and the reverend emulator of the Greciai 
ftaze in the modern-antique tragedies of Elfrida and Cara@a. 
cus; in which laft-mentioned writer Mr. Potter has happily 
found united the powers of /E{chylus, Sophocles, and Eurj- 
pides, heightened and embellifhed with a native richnefs and 
grace with which the feverity of the Athenian drama was un- 
acquainted ! 

The tranflation ittlf, confidering the difficulty of the under. 
taking, has great merit. Many lines indeed, like the very firft 
of the firft play, ¢ At length then to the wide world’s extreme 
bounds,” are uncommonly rugged, and feem to betray a defeat 
of poetical ear in the Tranflator. It would be an invidious, 
though eafy tafk, to multiply inftances of this uncouth verfifi- 
cation; but the greateft defe&t of ftyle in the Tranflator is a 
want of warmth and boldnefs of expreffion, which his original 
might have warranted, and even demanded. A verfion of AEf- 
chylus might have fuggefted fome' new combinations that might 
have added to the poetical ftores of our language; but Mr, 
Potter feems rather to have laboured to accommodate to his 
author the diction of Milton, Mafon, and Gray; a kind of 
Parnaiian three threads, in which he has drawn from the two 
Jait fources more copioufly than from the firft, In moft in- 
flances, alfo, when the Tranflator has adopted the phrafes of 
his Englith predeceflors, the expreffions of the Greek original 
militate againft him. Choral WaRBLINGS, for inftance, may 
be properly attributed to the virgins of Elfrida, but muft revolt 
every reader when applied to the Furies of Afchylus. The Greek 
gives no countenance to fuch an impropriety ; and the frequent 
repetition of * arrowy fhower,’ to fay nothing of troubled air, 
hurtling, &c. favour at leaft of fervile affeétation. 

I: were to have been wifhed alfo, that to the verfion of an 
author fo dificult as Efchylus, the Tranflator had fubjoined 
copious notes *, inftead of penurioufly ftinting his readers to a 
meagre preface to the work, and fpare introduétions to each 
play. The obdicurity of the original author, the nationality of 
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“ Since this Article was fent to the prefs, we have feen an adver- 
tifement importing that Nofes, explanatory of the ancient mythology, 
hittory, and cuitoms alluded to in the tragedies of Afchylus, by the 
Rev. Mir. Potter, may be had, of Mr. Doadfley, ‘ by fuch of the fub- 
fc:ibers to the tranilanoa of /Efchylus as thall think them worth 
their acceptance.’ 
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his drama, the remotenefs of his era, and different manners of 
his age and country, demanded every poffible illuftration. To 
the moft learned it would not have appeared fuperfluous or im- 

rtinent, and to moft readers it is perhaps abfolutely neceflary. 

Afchylus in the Grecian theatre, like Shakefpeare in the Eng- 
Jifh, might open an ample field to the critic, in which curio~ 
fity might be gratified, and on which imagination might ex- 

jate. 

“t is well obferved by the Tranflator, that Milton and Gray 
have imitated Aifchylus, but with that free fpirit of imitation 
that always accompanies and diftinguifhes real genius. In this 
fpirit, the fire of the Prometheus of AZfchylus is transfufed into 
the Satan of Milton; and in this fpirit the prophetic fervour of 
Gray’s Welch bard is catched from the Caflandra and Chorus 
of the Agamemnon of /Efchylus. By extracting the paflage 
Jaft-ementioned we may at once fubmit this opinion to our 
Readers, and give them a fpecimen of Mr, Potter’s verfion of 


his Author : 
STROPHE 1. 
What may this mean ? Along the fkies 
Why do thefe dreadful portents roll ? 
Vifions of terror, fpare my aching eyes, 
Nor fhake my fad prefaging foul ! 
In accents dread, not tun’d it vain, 
Why burfts the free, unbidden ftrain ? 
Thefe are no phantoms of the night, 
That vanifh at the faithful light 
Of ftedfaft confidence. ‘Thou fober pow’r, 
Whither, ah, whither art thou gone? 
For fince the long-pafs’d hour, 
When firft for Troy the naval band 
Unmoor’d their veffels from the ftrand, 
Thou haft not in my bofom fix’d thy throne. 
ANTISTROPHE ., 
At length they come: thefe faithful eyes 
See them return’d to Greece again : 
Yet, while the fullen lyre in filence lies, 
Erinnys wakes the mournful ftrain : 
Her dreadful pow’rs poffefs my foul, 
And bid the untaoght meafares roll ; 
Swell in rade notes the difmal lay, 
And fright enchanting hope away ; 
Whilft, ominous of ill, grim-vifag’d care 
Inceffant whirls my tortur’d heart. 
Vain be each anxious fear! 
Return, fair hope, thy feat refame, 
Difpel this melancholy gloom, 
And to my foul thy gladfome light impart! 


Rev, O&, 1778, U STROPHE 
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STROPHE az, 
_Ah me, what hope! This mortal ftate 
Nothing but cruel change can know. 
Shou’d chearful health our vig rous fteps await, 
Finkindling all her rofeate glow ; 
Difeafe creeps on with filent pace, 
And withers ev'ry blooming grace. 
Proud fails the bark ; the freth gales breathe, 
And dafh her on the rocks beneath. 
In the rich houfe her trea oy plenty pours ; 
Comes flo:h, and fron her well pois’d fling 
Scatters the piled up flores. 
Yer difeafe makes not all her prey: 
Nor finks the bark beneath the fea: 
And famine fees the heay'n- fent harveft {pring, 
ANTISTROPHE z. 
But when forth-welling from the wound 
The purple-itreaming blood fhall faH, 
And the warm tide dittain the reeking ground, 
Who fhall the vantfh’d life recal ? 
Nor verfe, nor mufic’s magic pow’r, 
Nor the fam’d leech’s boatted lore ; 
Not that his art reftor’d the dead, 
Jove’s thunder burit upon his head.—— 
But that the Fates forbid, and chain my tongue, 
My heart at infpiration’s call, 
Wov’d the rapt ftrain prolong : 
Now all is dark; it raves in vain, 
And, as it pants with trembling pain, 
Defponding feels its fiery tranfports fall. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, CASSANDRA, CHORUS, 
C/y. Thou too, Caffandra, enter; fince high Jove, 
Gracious to thee, hath plac’d thee in this houfe, 
With many flaves to fhare the common rites, 
And deck the altar of the fav’ring God. 
Come from that chariot, and let temperance rule 
Thy lofty fpirit: e’en Alcmena’s fon, 
Sold as a flave, fubmitted to the yoke 
Perforce ; and if neceflity’s hard hand 
Hath funk thee to this fortune, our high rank, 
With greatnefs long acquainted, knows to ufe 
Its pow’r with gentlenefs: the low-born wretch, 
That from his mean degree rifes at once 
To unexpected riches, treats his flaves 
With barbarous and unbounded infolence. 
From us thou wilt receive a jufler treatment. 
Chorus. 'Thefe are plain truths: fince in the toils of fate 
Thou art inclos’d, fubmit, if thou canit brook 
Submiffion ; haply 1 advife in vain. 
Ci. If that her language, like the twittering fwallow’s, 
3e not all barbarous and unknown, my words 
Within fhall with perfuafion move her mind. 
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Chorus. She {peaks what belt befeems thy prefent flate ; 

' Follow, fubmit, and Icave that lofty car, 

Ch. [| have not leifure here before the gates 
T’ attend on her; for at the inmoft altar, 

Blazing with facred fires, the victims ftand 
Devoted to the Gods for his return 

So much beyond our hopes. If to comply 

Thou form thy mind, delay not: if thy tongue 
Knows not to found our language, let thy figns 
Supp'y the place of words, fpeak with thy hand. 

C'orus. Of foreign birth fhe underftands us not ; 
ut as new taken ftruggles in the net. 

Cl, ’Tis frenzy this, the impulfe of a mind 
Diforder’d ; from a city lately taken 
She comes, and knows not how to bear the curb, 
Till the has fpent her rage in bloody foam, 

But | no more watte words to be difdain’d. 

Chorus. My words, for much I pity her, fhall bear 
No mark of anger. Go, unhappy fair one, 
Forfake thy chariot, unrelutant learn 
To bear this new yoke of neceflity. 

C:J Woe, woe! O Earth! Apollo, O Apollo! 

Chorus. Why with that voice of woe invoke Apollo ? 
I|] do thefe notes of grief accord with him. 

Caf. Woe, woe! O Earth! Apollo, O Apollo! 

Chorus. Again her inaufpicious voice invokes 
The God, whofe ears are not attun’d to woe. 

Caf’ Apollo, O Apollo, fatal leader, 

Yet ence more, God, thou leadeit me to ruin! 

Chorus. She feems prophetic of her own misfortunes, 
Retaining, though a flave, the divine fpirit. 

Caf. Apollo, O Apollo, fatal leader, 

Ah, whither haft thou led me? to what houfe ? 

Chorus. Is that unknown? Let me declare it thea: 
| his is the royal manfion of th’ Atrida. 

Caf. It isa manfion hated by the Gods, 

Confcious to many’ a foul and horrid deed ; 
A flaughter-houfe, that reeks with human core. 

Chorus. This ftranger feems, like the nice-fcented hound, 
Quick in the trace of blood, which fhe will find. 

Cof. Thefe are convincing proofs. Look there, look there, 
Whilft pity drops a tear, the children buatcher'd, 
The father feafting on their roafted ficth ! 

Chorus. Thy fame, prophetic virgin, we have heard ; 
We know thy fkill; but with no prophets now. 

Caf. Ye pow’rs of teav’n, what does the now defign? 
What new and dreadful deed of woe is this ? 
What dreadful ill defigns fhe in the houle, 
Intolerable, irreparable mifchief, 

Whilft far the fends the fuccouring pow’r away? 

Chorus. Thefe prophecies furpals my apprehenfion : 
The firtt I knew, they echo through the city. 
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Caf: Ahdaring wretch, doit thou atchieve this deed, 
Thus in the bath the partner of thy bed 
Refrefhing ? How fhall I relate th’ event? 

Yet fpeedy fhall it be. E’en now advane'd 
‘Hand above hand extended threatens high. 

Chorus. I comprehend her not; her words are dark, 
Perplexing me like abftrufe oracles. 

Caf, Wa! What is this, that I fee here before me? 
Is it the net of hell? Or rather her's, 

Who fhares the bed, and plans the murderous deed, 
Let difcord, whofe infatiable rage 

Purfues this race, howl through the royal rooms 
Againft the viétim deftin’d to deftruétion. 

Chorus. What Fury doft thou call within this houfe 
To hold her orgies ? The dread invocation 
Appals me; to my heart the purple drops 
Flow back; a deathlike mift covers my eyes, 
With expectation of fome fudden ruin. 

Caf, See, fee there: from the heifer keep the bull !— 
O’er his black brows the throws th’ entangling velit, 
And fmites him with her huge two-handed engine. 
He falls, amidft the cleanfing laver falls: 

{ tell thee of the bath, the treach'rous bath. 

Chorus, 'T’ unfold the obfcure oracles of Heav’n 
Js not my boaft; beneath the thadowing veil 
Misfortune ltes : When did th’ inquirer learn 
From the dark fentence an event of joy? 

From time’s firft records the diviner’s voice 
Gives the fad heart a fenfe of mifery. 

Caf. Ah me unhappy? Wretched, wretched fate! 
For my own fufferings join’d call forth thefe wailings. 
Why haft thou brought me hither? Wretched me! 
\s it for this, that] may die with him? 

Chorus. This is the frenzy of a mind poffefs’d 
With wildeft ravings. ‘Thy own woes thou wailef 
jn mournful melody ; like the {weet bird, 

That darkling pours her never-ceafing plaint ; 
And for heritys, her loft Itys, waftes 
In fweeteft woe her melancholy life, 

Caf: Ah me! the fortune of the nightingale 
Is to be envied: on her light-pois’d plumes 
She wings at will her eafy way, nor knows 
The anguifh of a tear, whilft o’er my head 
Th’ impending {word threatens the fatal wound, 

Chorus, Whence is this violent, this wild prefage 
Of ill? Thy fears are vain; yet with a voice 
That terrifies, though fweet, aloud thou fpeakeft 
Thy forrows. Whence haft thou deriv’d thefe omens, 
Thus deeply mark’d with characters of death ? 

Caf: Alas the bed, the bridal bed of Paris, 
Deftruétive to his friends! Paternal ftream, 
Scamander, on thy banks with carelefs fteps 
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My childhood ftray’d ; but now methinks I go, 
Alas, how foon! to prophefy around 
Cocytus, and the banks of Acheron! 

Céorus, Perfpicuous this, and clear! the new-born babe 
Might comprehend it: but thy piercing griefs, 
Bewailing thus the miferies of thy fate, 

Strike deep; they wound me to my very foul. 

Caf. Ah my poor country, my poor bleeding country, 
Fall’n, fali’n for ever! And you, facred altars, 
That blaz’d before my father's towered palace, 
Not all your vicétims cou’d avert your doom ! 

And on the earth foon fhall my warm blood flow. 

Chorus. his is confiitent with thy former ravings. 
Or does fome God indeed incumbent prefs 
Thy foul, and modulate thy voice to utter 
Thefe lamentable notes of woe and death ? 

What the event fhail be, exceeds my knowledge, 

Caf. The oracle no more fhall throud its vifage 

” Beneath a veil, as a new bride that blufhes 
To meet the gazing eye; but like the fun, 
When with his orient ray he gilds the eait, 
Shall burft upon you in a flood of light, 
Difclofing deeds of deeper dread. Away, 
Ye myltic coverings! And you, reverend men, 
Bear witnefs to me, with that fteady flep 
I trace foul deeds that fmell above the earth. 
For never fhall that band, whofe yelling notes 
In difmal accord pierce th’ affrighied ear, 
Forfake this houfe. The genius of the feaft, 
Drunk with the blood of men, and iir’d from thence 
To bolder daring, ranges through the rooms 
Link’d with his kindred Furies : thefe pofiefs 
The manfion, and in horrid meafures chaunt 
The firit bafe deed ; recording with abhorrence 
Th’ adulterous luft, that ftain’d a brother’s bed. 
What, like a fkilful archer, have I lodg’d 
My arrow in the mark? No trifling this, 
Tl’ alarm you with falfe founds. But {wear to me, 
In folemn atteflation, that I know, 
And {peak the old offences of this houfe. 

ULorus. In fach a rooted ill what healing pow’r 
Refides there in an oath? But much I marvel 
That thou, the native of a foreign realm, 

Of foreign tongue, canft {peak our language freely, 

_ _ As Greece had been thy conitant refidence. 

Caf. Apollo grac’d me with this fkill. At firft 

_ The carb of modefty was on my tongue. 

Chorus. Did the God feel the force of young defire? 

_ _in each gay breaft eafe fans the wanton flame. 

Caf. With all the fervor of impatient love 

_ He ftrove to gratify my utmoft with. 
Chorus. And didit thou lilten to his tempting lures? 
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Caf: Firft I affented, then deceiv’d the God. 
Chorus, Waft thou then fraught with thefe prophetic arts? 
Caf. E’en then I told my country all its woes. 
Chorus. "The anger of the God fell heavy on thee? 
Caf? My voice, for this offence, loft all perfuafion, 
Chorus. To us it feems a voice of truth divine. 
Caf: Woe, woeisme! Again the furious pow’r 
Swells in my lab’ring breaft; again commands 
My burfting voice ; and what I fpeak is Fate.— 
Look, look, behold thofe children. —'T here they fit; 
Such are the forms, that in the troubled night 
Jiilraé& our fleep.—By a friend’s hands they died; 
Arc thele the ties of blood /—See, in their hands 
Their mangled limbs, horrid repaft, they bear: 
Th’ invited father fhares th’ accurfed featt. 
cr this the fluggard favage, that at eafe 
Rolls on his bed, nor roufes from his lair, 
*Gainfl my returning lord, for | muft wear 
‘The yoke of flavery, plans the dark defign 
Of death, Ah me! the chieftain of the fleet, 
The vanquifher of Troy, but little knows 
W hat the {mooth tongue of mifchief, filed to words 
Of glozing courtely, with fate her friend, 
Like Ate ranging in the dark can do 
Calmly: fuch deeds a woman dares: fhe dares 
Murder aman. What fhall I call this mifchief? 
An Amphifbxna ? or a Scylla rather, 
‘That in the vex’d rocks holds her refidence, 
And meditates the mariner’s deftruction? 
Mother of Hell, ’midft friends enkindling difcord 
And hate implacable! With dreadful daring 
How did fhe thout, as if the battle fwerv’d? 
Yet with feign’d joy fhe welcomes his return.— 
‘Thefe words may want perfuafion. What of that? 
What muft come, will come: and ere long with grief 
Thou fhalt confefs my prophecies are true 
Chcrus. ‘thyelles’ bloody feaft oft have I heard of, 
Always with horror; and I tremble now 
Hearing th’ unaggravated truth. What elfe 
She utters, leads my wand’ring thoughts aftray 
In wild uncertainty. 
Caf? Then mark me well, 
Thou fhalt behold the death of Agamemnon. 
Chorus.. To better omens tune that voice unblefs’d, 
Or in eternal filence be it funk. 
Caf. ‘This is an ill no medicine can heal, 
Chorus. Notifit happens: but avert it, Heav’n! 
Caf. ‘To pray be thine; the murd’rous deed is theirs. 
Chorus. What man dares perpetrate this dreadful act ? 
Caf. How widely doft thou wander from my words ? 
Chorus. I heard not whofe bold hand fhou’d do the deed. 
Caf. Yer Speak I well the language of your Greece. 
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The gift of Phebus this ; no trivial grace. 
Ah, what a fudden flame comes rufling on me! 
I burn, I burn. Apollo, O Apollo! 

This lionefs, that in a fenfual ity 

Roll’d with the wolf, the generous lion abfent, 

Will kill me. And the forcerefs, as fhe brews 

Her philtred cup, will drug it with my blood, 

She glories, as againit her hufbands life | 

She whets the axe, her vengeance falls on him 

For that he came accompanied by me. 

Why do I longer wear thefe ufelefs honours, 

This laurel wand, and thefe prophetic wreaths? 

Away, before I die | cait you from me; 

Lie there, and perifh; ] am rid of you; 

Or deck the fplendid ruin of fome other. 

Apolio rends from me thefe facred veftments, 

Who faw me in his rich habiliments 

Mock’d ‘midi my friends, doubtlefs without a caufe, 

When in opprobrious terms they jeer’d my {fkill, 

And treated me as a poor vagrant wretch, 

That told events from door to door for bread, 

{1 bore it all: but now the prophet God, 

That with his own arts grac’d me, finks me down 

To this low ruin. As my father feil 

Butcher’é e’en at the altar, like the viétim’s 

My warm blood at the altar fhall be fhed: 

Nor thal] we die unhonour’d by the Gods. 

He comes, dreadful in punifhment, the fon 

Of this bad mother, by her death ¢’ avenge 

His murder’d father: Diftant tho’ he roams, 

An outcaft and exile, by his friends 

Fenc’d from thefe deeds of violence, he comes 

in folemn vengeance for his father laid 

‘Thus low.—But why for foreign miferies 

Does the tear darken in my eye, thar faw 

‘The fall of Ilium, and its haughty conq’rors 

Jn righteous judgment thus receive their meed ? 

But torward now; I go to clofe the fcene, 

Nor fhrink from death. I have a vow in Heav’n: 

And further I adjure thefe gates of Hell, 

Vell may the blow be aim’d, that whilft my blood 

Fiows in a copious ftream, I may not feel 

The fierce, convulfive agonies of death ; 

But gently fink, and clofe my eyes in peace. 

Chorus, Unhappy, in thy knowledge moft unhappy, 
Long have thy forrows flow’d. But 1f indeed © 
Thou doft forefee thy death, why, like the heifer 
Led by an heav’nly impulfe, do thy fteps 
Advance thus boldly to the cruel altar? 

Cof. I cou'd not by delay efcape my fate. 

Chorus. Yet is there fome advantage in delay. 

Caf, The day is come: by flight I fhou’d gain little. 
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Chorus. Thy boldnefs adds to thy unhappinefs, 
Caf. None of the happy thuns his deftin’d end. 
Chorus. True; but to die with glory crowns our praife, 
Caf. So died my father, fo his noble fons, 
Chorus. What may this mean? Why backward doft thou ftart? 
Do thy own thoughts with horror ttrike thy foul? 
Caf. The fcent of blood and death breathes from this houfe, 
Chorus. The vi&tims now are bleeding at the altar. 
Caf. ’Tis fuch a fmell as ifiues from the tomb. 
Chorus, This is no Syrian odor in the houfe. 
Caf. Such tho’ it be, I enter, to bewail 
My fate, and Agamemnon’s. To have liv’d, 
Let it fufice. And think not, gen'rous ftrangers, 
Like the poor bird that flutters o’er the bough, 
"Chro’ fear I linger. But my dying words 
You will remember, when her blood fhall flow 
For mine, woman’s for woman’s: and the man’s, 
For his that falls by his accurfed wife. 

Chorus. Thy fate, poor fuiferer, fills my eyes with tears. 

Caf. Yet once more Ict me raife my mournful voice. 

Thou Sun, whofe rifing beams fhall blefs no more 
Thefe clofing eyes! You, whofe vindictive rage 
Hangs o'er my hated murderers, Oh avenge me, 
‘{ho’, a poor flave, I fall an eafy prey! 

This is the ftate of man: in profperous fortune 

A fhadow, pafling light, throws to the ground 
joy’s bafelefs fabric: in adverfity 

Comes malice with a fpunge moiften’d in gall, 
And wipes each beautcous character away : 

More than the frit this melts my foul to pity. 

We have purpofely abftained from a minute comparifon of 
the tranflation with the original, as fuch an examination might 
have appeared lefs ufeful than fevere or pedantic. We cannot 
however but take notice that the tranfpofition of fome lines in 
the Furies is injudicious. The hunting the culprit, * by the 
drops of blocd, like a wounded hind,’ has more force as ori- 
zinally applied to the entrance of the Furies, after having traced 
Oreftes to the Athenian temple, than as applied by the Trans 
flator to their leaving the temple of Delphos. 

Having mentioned fome imperfections and inaccuracies in 
Mr. Potter’s verfion, it is but juft to fay that they are more than 
balanced by its excellencies, and that there are many paflages 
rendered with peculiar felicity. The following is a great ims 
provement on the original : 

With lightning’s fpeed 
Jove on my fon hath hur!'d his threaten’d vengeance: 
Yet } implor’d the Gods that it might fall 
fa time’s late proces: BUT WHEN RASHNESS DRIVES 
{uperuous ON, THE SCOURGE OF HEAV’N UPREAR D 
Lasuks THE FURY FORWARD. The Perfians, Ge. P. 50% 
There 
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There is perhaps fomething hard and {tiff in time’s late procefi, 
not anfwering to the eafe and fmoothne({s of dia maxpy xpove ; 
but what immediately follows, breathes a {pirit of poetry warmer 
than that of Akichylus himfelf: for the Greek author’s 

OT UY THEVIH TiS, AUTOS Ywers cvamlel as 
which literally fignihes that ** when a mortal urges on, the 
Deity himfelf joins to bring on his ruin,” gives no Image fo 
noble and fublime as that of the Fnglifh tranflator ; 
When Raihnels drives 
Impetuous on, the fcourge of Heav'n upreard 
Lathes the fury forward. 

We have animadverted with more freedom on this work, 
partly in order to fuggeit to the T’ranflator the neceflury correc- 
tions and improvements of any future edition, but chiefly for 
the fake of awakening his attention to avoid the like errors in 


his promifed verfion of Euripides. c 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CORRESPONDENTS.) 


F R AN C E. 
ART. I. 

YEMOIRE fur la Pefte: i.e. A Differtation on the Plague. 

By M. Paris, M. D. of Montpellier, Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Phyficians at Arles, and Affociate Member of the Royal 
Academy of Nimes. 8vo. 1778. This intereftine publica- 
tion is the fubftance of a difcourfe which obtained a prize pro~ 
pofed in 1775, by the College of Phyficians at Paris, and which 
now appears under another form, and with confiderable addi- 
tions. The Author is the grandfon of that patriotic and hu- 
mane furgeon, who, during the plague at Arles in 1720, fhut 
himfelf up in the hofpitals with the unhappy fufferers, and fa- 
crificed his life to the generous pleafure of alleviating their mi- 
fery*. In order to treat his fubject in the moft accurate and 
fatisfactory manner, he previoufly made a tour to Conftantino- 
ple, where he colleéted materials, which he could not perhaps 
have come to the knowledge of any where elfe, and of thefe he 
has made good ufe in the work before us. ‘The preface con- 
tains feveral judicious reflexions, and curious facts. A Greek 
phyfician, in a differtation (publifhed in 1723) concerning the 
plague, had odferved that it rarely attacks, and {till more rarely 
carries off, perfons afficted with venereal complaints, or vifited 
by the itch: our Author has had occafion to obferve the confir- 
mation of this truth. He alfo remarks, that when the fmall- 
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* The city of Arles gives an hereditary penfion to the defcendants 
of that virtuous citizen, 
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pox reigns in Turkey, the plague is never known to make any 
havoc. If a perfon afflicted with the plague arrives at a place 
where there is an epidemical {mall-pox, the contagion of the 
former difeafe extends no farther than the dwelling of the per. 
fon: nay more, if the perfon who labours under the plague 
takes up his lodging in a houfe where there are children in the 
{mall-pox, the peftilential infection exhaufts its force without 
either affecting the children or thofe who take care of them. 
Our Author received this information from the inhabitants of 
Enos, Conftantinople, and Adrianople, in which places the 
{mall-pox commences when the plague ceafes. 

In the work itfelf, after a definition of the plague, which 
differs but little from that which has been given by Mead, and 
other eminent writers on the fubject, our Author inquires into 
the caufe of this fatal diforder. He derives its origin from the 


‘exhalations, which, during the fultry heat, arife from the ftag- 


nant waters, accumulated by the inundations of the Nile; and 
he obferves,. that the noxious effects of thefe exhalations are 
more particularly felt, when they are carried through the air by 
moift and warm gales, or are mixed with corrupt vapours. He 
concludes from hence, that the plague cannot be engendered, 
as he exprefies himfelf, in Europe, and can only be tranfmitted 
hither by contagion, fince unhealthy exhalations alone are in- 
fufficient to produce it, when they are not impregnated with 
that peculiar venom which our Author fuppofes to arife from 
exceflive heat. 

Alter having enumerated the various fymptoms of this dread- 
ful malady, Dr. Paris proceeds to the method of treating it; 
on which head there is a great variety of opinions among the 
learned. He thinks that thefe jarring opinions may be tolerably 
reconciled by confidering the different kinds of this diforder, 
which are thus fpecified,—the mz/d, the internal, the putrid, the 
nervous, the intermittent, the fanguine, the bilious, and, finally, 
that {pecies which arifes from a certain itate of the mind, Our 
Author treats of thefe different kinds of the diforder, in a fection 


allotted to each; and points out not only the general reme-, 


dies, but thofe which each fpecies of the plague particularly 
requires. 
{I. Cours d’ Education a PUfage des Eleves deftinés aux premieres 


Profeffions aux grands Emplois de l Etat, &c. i.e. A Courfe of 


Education, for the Ufe of thofe who are dejigned for Places and Em- 
ployments of the firji Rank in the State; containing Plans of Educa- 
tion, Literary, Phyfical, Moral, and Chriftian, adapted to Infancy, 
Adolefcence, and Youth, an univerfal Plan of Study, and general 
Rules for a public Seminary. By M. Verpier, Counfellor and 


Phyfician to the late King of Poland, Advocate in the Parlia- 
ment 
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ment of Paris, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1778. We formerly gave+ 
an account of a production of this Author, which was well 
received, notwithftanding the metaphyfical fubtleties with 
which it abounded: it was publifhed under the fingular tite 
of Memsirs and Obfervations concerning the Degrees of Perfection 
which Man may receive from the Influence of natural and moral 
Agents. “The work before us is coimpofed with the fame meta- 
phyfical fpirit, and exhibits, in the compafs of 400 pages,. the 
moft comprehenfive, philofophical, and circumftantial view of 
the important fubject of education, that we recollect to have 
feen. ‘There is alfo, truly, an original turn in this work; its 
very defects are the faults of a man of genius; and it is the re- 
fult not only of theory and fpeculation, but of obfervations and 
experiments tnade in a public feminary, during the fpace of 
twenty years, on perfons of different ceniufes, conftitutions, 
and characters. Ina word, there is much inftru€tion to be ob- 
tained in the perufal of this book, of which all perfons con- 
cerned in the weighty bufinefs of education, and who know 
how to feparate the chaff from the wheat, may make excellent 
ule. 

III. Obfervations Afironomiques faites a Toulcufe, Se. i.e 
Ajironomical Obfervations made at Touloufe, by M. Darquigr, 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences, [nfcriptions, and 
Belles Lettres of ‘Touloufe, and Correfpondent Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 4to. Paris. 1778. 
This is the moft complete collection of obfervations that has 
ever been furnifhed from a provincial city. There are fix hun- 
dred of the moon, thirty-three oppofitions, feveral obferva- 
tions of Mercury, of the fpots in the fun, the fatellites of Ju- 
piter, and the eclipfes of the ftars. “lo render thefe obferva- 
tions more ufeful, M. DARQUIER compares thofe of the moon 
with the tables of Maycr, that are inferted in the fecond edition 
of De la Lande’s Aftronomy, and thofe of the planets with the 
tables of De la Lande bimfelf. This comparifon tends to af- 
certain the accuracy of the tables, and may contribute to ren- 
der them {till more perfect. One of the moft furprizing cir- 
cumftances in this collection, is the great number of the paflages 
of Mercury that have been obferved by M. DarqQuieEr, not- 
_withftanding the pretended difficulties which have difcouraged 
modern aftronomers from obferving that planet. 

1V. Hifteire des premiers Temps du Monde, Sc. i.e. An Hif- 
tory of the firft Periods of the World, illujirated by the Agreement of 
natural Philofophy with the Book of Genefis. By the PHiLoso- 
PHERS, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1776. In this work the old, 
learned Ex-Jefuit BERTIER, well known in the republic of 





T See our Review for November, 1775, vol. lit, p. 452. 
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Jetters, puts into the mouths of the fage obfervers of nature, a 
defence of religion, drawn from the principles of natural phi. 
lofophy. He has here two objects in view ; the firft, and prin. 
cipal one, is to defend, againft modern epicureans, the doétrine 
of a Deity, the Creator, Father, Judge, and Rewarder of men, 
by thewing the teftimony that natural and civil hiftory, natural 
philofophy, aftronomy, and the genuine remains of antiquity, 
bear to the truth of the book of Genelis, or the Mofaic account 
of the creation ; the fecond, is to give to hiftory and natural 
philofophy, as it were, a fir? part, by fhewing the manner in 
which the univerfe, and particularly our globe, were formed 
and conftruéted. In the execution of this two-fold purpofe, F, 
BERTIER divides the accounts of the early periods, or of the 
book of Genefis, into eleven principal events, viz. The creation 
of matter and motion together—the formation of light, which, 
by its gradual augmentation, grew into thofe luminous bodies, 
which we call the fun and ttars—the formation of planets—the 
fixing and a(certaining the courfes of the planets in their orbits 
—the formation of the earth by the defcent of the terrene partiv 
cles towards the center, the rile of the waters to the circumfe- 
rence, and the elevation of the lands of our continents—the firk 
peopling of the earth —the two different ftates of man, both ar- 
ranged for the greateft good by the Divine Wifdom—Different 
marks of its novelty, which this globe exhibited before the 
flood--the fubmerfion of all men, except Noah and his chil- 
dren, by an univerfal deluge—the re-peopling of the earth by 
that family in the mountains of Armenia, and their difperfion 
and emigrations from thence to different quarters of the globe.— 
All thefe events and fubjects are treated feparately, and alfo in 
their refpective connexions and confequences, by our learned 
and ingeniou: Author, whofe work, we muft add, would have 
been more recommendable, and ufeful, had he abftained from 
thofe :nveétives which the caufe of truth and religion difdains, 
and that cover with a deferved reproach thofe who employ fuch 
arms in its defence. 

V. Traité de P Exploitation des Mines, ou l'on decrit les Situae 
tion des Mines, P Art dentailler la Roche et la Subfiance des filons, 
de former les Puits et les Galeries, de procurer de U Air aux Souter- 
reins, d'en vuider les Eaux, Sc. i.e. A Treatise concerning the 
working of Mines, containing the Defcripticn of their Situation, the 
Art of cutting the Rock and metallic Veins, of forming Shafts 
and Galleries, ef conveying Air to thofe fubterraneous Cavities, 
of draining them, of digging the Earth, and of raifing the racky and 
mineral Subfances, Fc. “Lo which is added, a particular Trea- 
tife concerning the Preparation and Wafbing of the Ores. By Mr. 
Monnet. 8vo. With Plates. Paris. 1778. This ufeful 
treatile is very judicioufly compofed from materials fugnifhed Ad 
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the German mineralogifts, and more efpecially by the work 
which the fuperintendants of the mines of Freyberg publifhed. in 
1769. It is divided into fix parts, the fubjects of which are 
announced in the title; and nothing can exceed the precifion 
and perfpicuity with which thefe fubjects are treated. The 
practical part of this work is certainly adapted to improve the 
art of mining, and muft be very entertaining and inftructive to 
thofe who are defirous of being acquainted with the nature and 
exercife of that art. ‘There is alfo fome entertainment provided 
here for the fpeculative mineralogift, in the views and conjec- 
tures that occurred to the Author with refpect to the general 
compofition of our globe, when he was treating of metallic 
veins, and the different ficuations of mines in the firft part of his 
book. He refutes here the hypothefis of Mefirs.. De Ju/l and 
Mairan, who attribute the formation of ores to the fire which 
they call central, and which they fuppofe refides toward the cen- 
ter of the earth; and he fubfticutes, inttead of this hypothefis, 
a kind of cryftallization, which he confiders as the great agent 
in mineral concretions and productions. 

VI. Lettres de M. Alexandre Volta, Sc. i.e. Letters of Mr. 
ALEXANDER VouLta, Noble Patrician, and Member of the Grand 
Council of Como, Royal Profeffor of experimental Philofophy, Sc. 
concerning the inflammable Air of Marfhes. To which are added, 
Three Letters of the fame Author, taken from the fFournal of Milan, 
The Whole tranflated into French from the Italian. 8vo. 
Strafburg. 1778. This publication is ftill more interefting 
than the original, not only on account of the additional letters 
which are fubjoined to thofe that relate to inflammable air, but 
alfo on account of the pains the Tranflator has taken to repeat 
and afcertain the experiments of Mr. Volta in his prefence. 
. Mr. Votta paffing, ina little boat, along the borders of the 
lake Afaggiore Verbano, and founding the bottom with his 
cane, perceived a vaft number of bubbles of air rifing en the 
furface ; and curiofity led him to collect a certain quantity of 
thefe bubbles in a glafs vafe. He would have judged the air 
they contained putrid, or fo far phlogifticated as to extinguifh 
flame, had he not perceived in it an odour, which long expe- 
rience had led him to confider as a mark of inflammability. He 
therefore told his friends, before-hand, that the touch of a 
Candle would fet the air, thus collected, in a fame; and to their 
great aftonifhment, and is fatisfaction, the prediction was ful- 
filled by the experiment. The air under confideration burns 
very flowly ; its flame is beautiful, and of a bluifh colour. In 
order to excite it in all its beauty, the orifice of the veflel muit 
be pretty large. On the approach of a lighted taper, this ori- 
fice is covered with a blue flame, which defcends flowly along 
the fides of the veffel, until it comes to the bottom. There 
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are various ways of making this experiment, and they diverfify 
the effect in an agreeable manner. When by the means of a 
wire, a piece of a wax candle ts conveyed immediately to the 
bottom of the veflel, in which the air is contained, then the 
azure flame rifes with greater celerity and impetuofity. 

All kinds of foils and ground from which air can be ob- 
tained, furnifhed Mr. Volta with inflammable air, but he found 
it often mingled with fixed air. From the large quantities of 
inflammable air, which he always perceived at the bottom of cer- 
tain ftagnant waters, compofed of putrefied herbs and plants, 
accumulated and mixed with alight and vifcous mud, our Au- 
thor concludes that the air in queition is derived from the ma- 
cerated parts of vegetable, nay alfo perhaps of animal, fub- 
ftances, as the putrified bodies of infects and reptiles are ob- 


fervable in the mud of ftaynant waters. He obferves that the 


inflammability of this air will appear lefs furprizing when it is 
coniiderecd that the putrefaction of vegetables and animals is 
promoted by their long continuance in the water, to fuch a de- 
gree, that not only the air muft be overcharged with phlogifton, 
but mutt be intimately combined and blended with it, and dif- 
engage itfelf from the earth, which conftituted one of its prin- 
ciples, fuppofing that ir had been previoufly united to it; for 
Mr. Volta conjectures that the air does not exift there entirely 
formed, but that it is produced in thefe vegetable and animal 
fubftances at the very moment of their decompofition, that is to 
fay, at the very inftant that they are refolved into earth. Now 
after the dedcilinn of the fixed air and the putrid effxvia, there 
muft remain, according to our Author, a great quantity of 
phlogifton (which could not evaporate, becaufe it does not eafily 
mix with water) and a fufficient portion of acid to form a new 
compound of pure aerial fulphur, which is the inflammable air 
of marthes. . 

This explication of the matter is confirmed by a great va- 
riety of experiments, which afe related circumftantially in the 
work before us, and which are inftructive and entertaining, 
in avery high degree. The three laft letters are addrefled to 
the Marquis of Caftclli; and in thefe the ingenious Author 


gives a defcription of the gun and piftol of inflammable air, and 
adds an account of the different experiments he has made with’ 


thefe machines. Upon the whole, this is an ingenious and in- 
terefting perornn. 

VIL. Mematre ot Pon demontre que le Nitre exifte toute formé 
dans la Créme de Tartre et que? Alkali fixe, qu’on en retire eft dit 
d la Deccmpofition de ce Sel: i.e. A Memoir in which it 1s demon- 
trated that Nitre exifis entirely formed in Cream of Tartar, and 
that the fixed Alkali, which is produced from thence is owing to the 
Decompojition of the Nitre. By. M.Macnan, Corre fpondent 
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Member of the Royal Society of Sciences of Montpellier, &c. 
:2mo. 1778. The object of this demonftration is not entirely 
new, though it appears to have been too little attended to.— 
Glauber, Stahl, and Venel exprefled themfelves peremptorily 
on the fubject. The two former have given procefles for the 
formation of nitre from tartar; and Venel has affirmed, more 
than once, in his courfe of chemiftry, that tartar is only a 
mafked nitre, inclofed in a foapy fubftance; i.e, a fubftance 
compofed of oil, alkaline earth, and a fmall portion of acid. 
Modern chemifts of great reputation, and among others Du 
Hamel, Margraff, and Rouelle, have adopted different ideas on 
this fubject. The Author of this Memoir confirms the affer- 
tions of Glauber, Stahl, and Venel, by a new procefs, which 
may lead to refearches of great importance in chemittry, phyfic, 


and the arts. M 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1778. 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 10. The Cafe of a Hydrophobia. By Dr. Fothergill. Reprinted 


from the Fifth Volume of Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, by 

a Society of Phyficians, London. With Additions. 8vo, 15. 

Cadell. 1778. 

E cannot better inform our Readers of the occafion and nature 

of this publication, than in the words of its refpectable Author. 
‘ [have been folicited (he fays) to reprint the following cafe, that 
it might pafs into many hands where the work in which it was firft 
inferted may never come. I yielded to this folicitation the more 
eafily when J found that neither the Society to which it was pre= 
fented, nor the Bookfeller whofe property it is, had any objection to 
its being publifhed in this manner. 

‘ The Reader muft not expeé to find in it acure for the canine 
madnefs, He will find, perhaps, nothing more of certainty in this 
refpec than that a/] the remedies hitherto propofed, either as pre- 
ventatives, Or cures, are found by experience to be altogether in- 
effectual. 

‘ To rely on any popular means of preventing the fatal effects of 
this poifon, whether known and generally divulged, or preferved as 
fecrets, which, as the Tonquin medicine, are found to be incompe- 
tent and ineffectual, is a dangerous deception. 

‘ Were it only to give one incontrovertible fact in evidence againt 
fuch pretenfions, and of courfe to ftimulate the faculty to make a 
farther fearch after move effectual relief in this diftemper, it would 
be doing fome fervice to fociety.’ 

The additions contain a few dire&tions for the treatment of perfons 
bit by mad animals, and fome remarks on the prophylactic meens 
Wually recommended in thefe cafes, 
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Art. 13. 4n Enquiry into the Merit of the Operations ufed in obfit. 
nate Suppreffions of Urine. By Alexander Reid, of Chelfea, Sur. 
geon. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1778. 

Monfieur Fluraut, Surgeon to the Hépital de la Charité at Lyons 
publifhed, in 1760, a paper in the Melanges de Chirurgie of M. Poy. 
teau, giving an account of a new method of evacuating the urine in 
obftinate fuppreflions ; which was, to make a punQure with a trocar 
and canula from the rectum intothe bladder. ‘This operation he had 
three times practifed with fuccefs, and without any bad confequences 
refulting from it; and he gives various reafons, both theoretical and 
practical, to prove its advantages above the other methods of punc. 
turing the bladder from the perineum, and above the pubis. No 

ublic account of a trial of this operation in England, however, ap- 
ared, till Dr. Hamilton of Lynn fent an account to the Royal So. 
ciety of his performing it fuccefsfully in 1774, not in confequence of 

_— paper, which he had not then feen, but from his own 
i in acafe that occurred to him. Mr. Reid, the writer before 
us, who, in a fecond edition of Mihles’s Surgery in 1764, had re. 
commended the practice, now refamed the fubjeét, and carried on a 
difpute concerning it in the Gentleman’s Magazine for fome months. 
In the courfe of this debate, affertions having been made by his op- 
ponent relative to the facility of the puncture iz perineo, Mr. R. fent 
a written enquiry to feveral hofpital furgeons of eminence, concera- 
ing what they knew of this operation, and their opinion of it. He 
likewife wrote to M. Fluraut, the original inventor of the punture 
per anum, for a further account of its fuccefs. The refult of thefe 
enquiries, together with a tranflation of M. Fluraut’s paper, and 
fome cafes and remarks, compofe the prefent pamphlet, which we 
think well worthy the attention of the Faculty. The fafety and com- 

arative advantages of the new operation feem to be fo well efta- 

:blifhed, that it will probably be adopted in preference to the former 

methods, when neceflity demands the choice of one of them. 

Art. 12. A Treatife on the Theory and Management of Ukers. 
With a Differtation on White Swellings of the Joints. To which 
is prefixed, An Effay on the Chirurgical Treatment of Inflamma- 
tion and its Confequences. By Benjamin Bell, Member of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and one of the Surgeons to the 
Royal Infirmary. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Elliot, Edinburgh; Cadell, 
London. 1778. 

The Author of the work before us juftly obferves that the atten- 
tion of furgeons and chirurgical writers has, in general, been too 
much direéted to the more fplendid parts of the art, to the neglect 
of thofe more common and humble branches of practice, which, in 
fact, are of greater confequence to the welfare of mankind. Hence, 
while the operations of furgery have been continually improving in 
point of fafety and fimplicity, the treatment of the moft frequent 
malady for which the furgeon’s aid is requefted, a common ulcer or 
fore, is ftill in great meafure empirical, and little advanced with re- 
{pet to precifion and fuccefs. 

Mr. Bell’s Treatife is a laudable attempt to rectify this deficiency; 


by a regular and methodical inveftigation of the nature of the ~— 
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tal morbid affections comprehended under this denomination, anda 
plan of treatment accommodated to the refults of fuch enquiry. He 
divides his fubject into three parts. In the firft, he confiders in- 
flammation in general, with its three terminations of refolution, 
fuppuration, and mortification. ‘The fecond contains the particular 
theory and treatment of ulcers, which he arranges under the follow- 
ing heads : the fimple purulent ulcer; the fimple vitiated ulcer; the 
fungous ulcer ; the finous ulcer; the callous ulcer; the carious ul- 
cer (or that attended with a caries of the bones); the cancerous, 
cutaneous, venereal, fcorbutic, and fcrophulous ulcers. His third 
part treats of the nature and management of white {weilings of the 
joints. 

In all thefe feveral fubjects we find the Writer clear, diftin&t, and 
methodical ; every where inculcating a fimple and rational theory, 
and a practice founded on the beft authorities, and moft probable 
reafonings. It cannot be expected that many obfervations abfo- 
Jutely new fhould occur in a fyftematic performance like this; we 
therefore can better recommend the whole to the perufal of the 
younger part of the profeflion, than extract any particular paffages 
for the information of our Readers. 

Art.13. Thefaurus Medicus: five Difputationum, in Academia 
Edinenfi, ad Rem Medicam pertinentium, a Collegio inftituto ad hoc 
ufque tempus, Delectus. Gulielmus Smellie, S. P. E. S. habitus. 
Tom. I. (¢. ¢.) A feleé& Colleétion of Medical Thefes, main- 
tained in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, from the firft Inftitution of 
the College to the prefent Time. By William Smellie. Vol. I. 
8vo. 78s. Edinburgh, printed for Elliot and Bell; and Murray, 
London. 1778. 

Medical Thefes are known to be little more than the echo of a 
Profeffor’s le€tures on their refpective fubjeéts, A feries of them 
will therefore exhibit a pretty diftinét view of the progreffive doc- 
trines held in any fchool of medicine ; and as fuch, when judicioully 
felected, may be objeéts both of curiofity and ufe. At the fame 
time it muit be confeffed that the neceffary form of thefe fcholaitic 
differtations occafions much prolixity, and a formality of method 
that cannot fail of appearing tedious and uninterefting to the reader 
who is already advanced in the ftudy. How far, therefore, the re- 
vival of thefe pieces in their original form will be thought a defign 
worthy the encouragement of the faculty, we cannot forete]; though 
the great reputation of the medical feminary from which they pro- 
ceed, and the peculiar advantage the Editor enjoys of being affilted 
in the felection by the advice of the prefent celebrated profeffors, will, 
doubtlefs, have their due weight with the public. 

[t cannot be expected that we fhould enter into any particulary in- 
veftigation of pieces of this kind, which have already been made 
public many years ago. ‘The prefent volume contains fixteen thefes, 
the dates of which are from the year 1726 to 1750. ‘Their fubjects 
and authors are as follows: De Dolore, Monteith. De Iefantum 
Mortis, ab infantia ortis, Jamefon. De Secretione Bilis, Grieve. 
De Tabe purulenta, Armftrong. De Calore, Lindfay. De Morbis ex 
Animi paffionibus orientibus, Schaw. De Emeticorum ufu in wvariis 
morbis traandis, Fothergill. De Aceto, Worthington. De Parta, 
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Threipland. De Aere Aquis et Locis, M‘Fait. De Crifhus in Morb;, 
Acutis, Elliot. De Rheumatifmo, Clerk. De Morbis Venereis Inq. 
libus, Lind. De Luce, Wilfon. De Febre Remittente, Home. D, 
LGero, Drummond '; 

Prefixed to the volume is a catalogue of a// the thefes that have 
been publifhed at Edinburgh during the above period, with their 
authors, and refpeétive dates. 

Art. 14. ALerter to Sir Robert Barker, Knt. F. R. 8S. and George 
Stacpoole, E/q; upon General Inoculation. By John Coakiey Lett. 
fom, M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. gto. 6d. Dilly. 1778. 
The gentlemen to whom this letter is addreffed are patrons of the 

Society for General Inoculation, and the purpofe of it is to thew the 

advantages of that inftitution. But there is really fo very little in 

the letter, that it was fcarcely neceflary to add it to the infinite 
number of publications that have already appeared on the fubje@ of 
inoculation. ‘The following fact is the only thing we can fele& for 
the information of our Readers. The natural fmall-pox broke out 
with great violence laft fummer at Ware in Hertfordthire, Af-er 
about eighty perfons had been carried off by the difeafe, a general 
inoculation was propofed, with which the greater part of thofe who 
were {till uninfeéted, whofe number was confiderable, complied, 

Not one of thefe died, and the infection was foon totally eradicated; 

nor did one perfon among the few families who did not chufe to 

fubmit to inoculation, catch the difeafe from their inoculated 
neighbours. 


Art.15. Athelgiva; a Legendary Tale. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Wilkie. 1778. 

Compofed, if ic may be called compofition, in the Sternholdian 
ftyle of fome late admired publications (for it has been fafhionable 
to admire thefe effufions of legendary fimplicity) the flanzas of which 
run on the up and down hinges of eights and fixes ; 

When Ftheldred the crown did hold, 
I to this diftri&t came; , 

And then a fair and matchlefs maid 
Firft rais’d in me a flame. 

With equal eafe and elegance might it be faid, by bard of mickle 
worth, 

One morn I walk’d along Rag. fair, 
It was at early dawn, 

An old acquaintance I did meet 
Whofe breeches were in pawn : 


I flew unto the pawnbroker’s 
Thofe breeches to redeem, 
Who was a hard and cruel man, 
As will in fequel feem. 
‘¢ Lord Fanny {pins a thoufand fuch a day.” 


Art. 16. Academic Trifles; a Colle&ion of poetical Pieces. 

By a Gentleman of Oxford. 4to. 2s. Johnfon. 1778. 
This Gentleman has both miftaken, and mifapplied, his powers. 
He has attempted to imitate Philips in the burlefque, and Collins 
in 
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in the blank ode. Collins foon perceived that blank verfe would 
not do for the Britifh lyre, and gave us only a fingle f{pecimen. 
The Author of the poems before us has, however, made us ample 
amends by his concluding poem (on the Power of Love) which in 
point of elegance, tendernefs, and harmony, has no fuperior, in any 
modern compofition on the fame fubje&. We give it at large: 


And ftill muft beauty’s fairy charm 
Breathe o’er my foul its wanton fires, 
Still pafion wake the foft alarm 
Of trembling hopes and wild defires? 


O fly thou dear-deluding dream; 
O hence ye fcenes to Fancy dear ! 
No more |’ll mufe the love-lorn theme, 
No more !’1l fhed the penfive tear. 


Free as the light-wing’d airs of May, 
That wanton kifs each rofy fweet, 
I'll laugh the moments wild away, 
And court loofe pleafure’s glittering feat. 


The fong, the dance, and Bacchus’ fmile; 
Shall give to joy the melting hour ; 

No more fhall love with fecret guile, ' 
Win a foft foul to Beauty’s power. 


Thus fpcke the heart from paffion free, 
And wak’'d my foul to fancied joy ; 
Hail once again loft liberty, 
I dread no more the Idalian boy ! 


Ah me! poor weak, unguarded heart, 
I feel return the fick’ning pain ; 
Yet, yet again the magic dart, 
Strikes with new force each throbbing vein. 


And once again all fad and flow 

I wander through the moonlight grove, 
And ftrive to charm away my woe, 

While echoes wild my lute of love. 


Go, gentle lute, with fofteft air, 
Breathe pity o’er my Delia’s breaft ; 
Thy found fhall melt the paffion’d fair,: 

Her {mile of love fhall crown me bleft: 


Go, gentle lute, for Venus kind 
Bids her wing’d boy thy mufic {well ; 
Then happier ton’d breathe all my woe, 
And all thy mafter’s forrows tell. 


And fure the maid, whofe tender eye 
Smiles as the dewy ftar of eve, 

Shall yield to love’s foft harmony, 
And all my fondeft vows believe. 


X 2 Come 
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Come golden hours, to fancy dear, 
Come hours, by love and Delia bleft ; 
Then let me lofe each idle fear, 
When folded to her {nowy breatft. 


O when or care cr ficknefs pale, 

Forbid {weet fleep to blefs the night ; 
What joy to hear her tender tale 

Charm each long hoar till morning light. 


And when the ghaftly form of death 
Shall {wim before thefe mournful eyes, 
And round my heart my lateit breath 
Heaves, painful heaves, long lab’ring fighs : 


© then her voice of love divine, 

Shall footh to peace my trembling breatt ; 
And patient I the world refign, 

In life with love and Delia bletf. 

‘The diftingtion paid to this poem, may, perhaps, ferve to con- 
vince the Author where his walk lies. 

Art. 17. The Oxonian; a Poem, in Imitation of the Splendid ~: ' 
Shilling. By the Author of the School Boy. 4to. 1s. Kear- 
fly, &c. 1778. 

This imitator of John Phillips follows him pretty clofe in his 
fiyle, but his droll fpirit, his humour generally, efcapes him. As 
to the charaéter itfelf, it will fit fuitably enough upon motft of thofe 
young men in both our univerfities, who hire horfes, make excur- 
fions, keep girls, find empty pockets, and abufe old Square Toes 
for not making more remittances, L ! 
Art. 18. An Elegy ina Riding Houfe, in Imitation of Virgil’s * 

firft Paftoral, 4to. 1s. Robfon. 1778, 

Very elegant, and not unworthy of Mr. Be—g—r. 

Art. 19. The Seducers; a Poem; dedicated to the Right Hon. 

the Earl of Mansfield. 4to. 2s. Od. Kearfly., 1778. 

Trath, trafh, miferable trafh! The bel!man in broad day-light! * 

Art. 20. The Patriot Vifion; a Poem; dedicated to the Memory 
of the Earlof Chatham. gto. 2s. Od. Bew. 1778. 

This is a pleafant fellow, and bids fair for affording us a little | 
amufement. Our Readers may remember that when, on the cefla- 
tion of the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, heltages were propofed to 
be received from and fent to France, Dennis, who had written feve- 
ral fquibs againft the French nation, applied to the Duke that he 
might not be fent as an hoftage, for that as he had done that people 
fo much mifchief, he could not hope for very favourable treatment. 
The Duke, fmiling at the man’s felf importance, an{fwered, ‘ Mr. 
Dennis, | have done the French almoft as much mifchief as you, 
and yet I am not afraid of being fent an hoftage. Go in peace.’ - 

This worthy Gentleman, upon principles the moft patriotic ima- 
ginable, declares, in a previous advertifement, that upon the death 
of Lord Chatham he had put fpurs to bis Mufe, and haftily printed 
and publifhed his poem, left government fhould, in the mean time, 


change its meafures, and his verfes lofe their * intended effect.’ . 
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We have heard of a Spanifh poet who had written a long com- 

f§tion on the Efcurial, but before it was printed, the Kigg died, 
{he Poet imputed his Prince's death to his own delay, alledging that 
‘¢ his verfes had been publifhed in due time, they would have faved 
his life. On this idea, he retired into a monaltery, and did penanee 
for the remainder of his days. 

Enthufiafm, whether civil or religions, almoft always occafions a 
diffipation of thought. We are not, therefore, to wonder if we meet 
with initances of this kind in the poem before us. 

The Poet, in the firlt place, reprefents himfelf as fRanding by 
moonlight on the fhore of the ifle of Wight: 

That melancholy night in penfive mood, 

Upon the fea-beat ftrand the Poet flood. 
There is fome impropriety here, becaufe he would, in a melancholy 
night, have been more characteriflicaily reprefented as lying than as 
ftanding. 

[In the next lines we read that 
Cannons, thund’ring through the wat’ry fhore, 

Proclaim’d aloud that Chatham was no more. 
Now thefe cannons that thuedered through the fhore mut neceffa- 
rily have been the artillery of Old Nick; for they muft have come 
from under ground, and have burt the interior parts of Madam 
Veéta. 

Were Longinus living, to give a new edition of his Critigue on 
the Sublime, he could not fail to take notice of the iollowing cou- 
plet; nay, Edmund Burke could have no objection to the third 
word in the firft line: 

Within it, charioting, fublimely rode 

The gorgeous image of the Pythian god. 
This Pythian god leads the bard of the Patriot Vilion to a gate wit 
an infcription which he finds a tax upon his modefty, aud which 
puts zhim to the blafh: 

The poet reads, and blufhes as he reads, 

Would have retir’d, but on Apollo leads, 
og is an aflembly of departed Britith worthies, to whom Apollo 
ays, 





Be Britons every particle. 
That is, they muft fight tooth and nail againft Jupiter Feretrius, for, 
jeone into his dominions, they could have no one elfe to contend 
‘with, 
It is the privilege of wits glorioufly to offend, fowe find our Au- 
thor directing our eye to the found of mufic : 
The harps were ready—/o / the thrilling ftrain 


Inftant refounds 
In confequence of this mufic vifible, we find what is more extra- 


Ordinary, 








Sereneft paffions rife. 

It is fuppofed that Pope and his affociates fabricated mot of the 
— in the treatife on the Bathos; among the relt the following 
ines ; 

And thou, Dalhoufy, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-coloncl to the Earl of Mar! 
X 3 Had 
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Had this poem been publifhed at that time, they might have found a 
{upply in the following couplet: a 

Oh! Edward, Henry! But aufpicious heav’n 

To fave the blufhing ftate has Marlborough giv’n, 

This great man however is treated very cavalieily; for he is repre- 

fented as making war like a Clare-market buicher with the Original 

arms of marrowbones and cleavers : 
He fhor fire through the marrow of his men. 
Apollo, who by the bye, is ufed very ill through the whole poem, 
is here reprefented with the manners of Sancho Panza, who took the 
firft helmet of goat’s milk himfelf, and prefented the next to his 
matter : 
At firft with awe the Mufes touch their lyres, 
Till the god, felf-infpiring, them in{pires. 
In the next couplet, thefe Mufes, though virgins, are defcribed ag 
women in labour: . 
Then, then fuch numbers roll upon the a'r, 
That they feem lab’ring with the Titan war. 

And a hard time of it they muft have had, coniidering that they 

muft each of them have been brought to-bed of a giant, at leat 

three hundred yards high. 

Their fcreams and ovtcries on fuch an occafion muft have been 
dreadful ; fo terrible indeed they were, that Apollo was obliged ta 
call to order: 

Be filent, thunders Phcebus through the fane, 
The following lines on the batile of Agincourt bid defiance ta 
imitation : 
Thefe on their fhields the Gallic lily wore, 
And thofe, a fierce device, the lion bore. 
The lion bore they, lion-like their air, 
And lion-like they rufh, they ramp, they tear; 
The lily-bearers quake, and lofe the day for fear. Vee 

Art. 21. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, to which are added 
an Effay upon his Language and Verfification ; an introductory 
Difcourfe and Notes. Vol. V. Containing a Gloflary. 8vo. 
33% 6d. boards. Payne. 1778. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has here made the father of Englifh poetry intelli- 
gible to his youngeft children, It is a very ufeful and valuable ap- 
pendix to his edition of Chaucer. ' 

Art. 22. The Pythian, Nemean, and Ijthmian Odes of Pindar, 
tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with critical and explanatory Re- 
marks; to which are prefixed Obfervations on his Life and Writ- 
ings, Conjectures on the AZra, wherein the Grecian Games con- 
cluded, and an Ode to the Genius of Pindar*., 4to. 1258. 
Dodfley. 1778. 

If to imitate Pindar be difficult almoft to a proverb, to tranflate 
him muft be much more fo—to transfufe thofe beauties which {fo fre- 
quently depend upon a peculiar coincidence of words, or thofe 
fublime paflages which frequently owe their very exiflence to happy 





© We learn from the fonnet prefixed, and addreffed to Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, that the tranflator is Mr. Edward Barnaby Greene. 
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modes of expreffion, if it feldom lies within the analogy of languages, 

to effect fomething like it, requires the greateft powers and the moft 

jiftinguithed talte and genius. 

We are forry to fay that we cannot flatter this writer on being in 
poffeffion of either. He has often appeared upon the literary turf, 
and hath as often loft his diftance. But his Iithmian courfer is quite 
yoo much for his manage. Without a metaphor, he has all the 
ob(curity of the Greek poet, and in fome paffages, if poflible, more, 
His attempts at the fublime are like thofe of a fhepherd, who, ene 
deavouring to climb fome very fieep mountain, flides down when 
he is half way up. 

Art. 23- Mick ie’s Tranflation of the Lustap of CAMOENSs 

Second Edition. gto. 1. 1s, Flexney, &c. 1778. 

We have already + given, from the firft edition, an ample account 
of this moft ingenious work, and are happy to fee the public tafte 
and liberality f{upporting diftinguifhed merit. The Lufiad, indeed, 
ought to find a place in the library of every gentleman, who values 
himfelf either on his love, or his encouragement, of letiers. In this 
edition there are fome additions, but, to the credit of the work be it 
fpoken, few emendations, for few were wanting. ‘he little altera- 
tions we recommended to the Author, he has politely attended to.— 
The additions to the notes, &c. are very confiderable. 

Art. 24. Bellona; or the Genius of Britain; a poetical Vifion, 
Infcribed to John Dunning, Efq; of Lincoln’s Inn, gto. 15. 
Greenlaw. 

Intended, ‘ to rouze the dormant fpirit of my countrymen,’— 
fays the Author; but does not his very défign imply a groundlefs 
charge againit his gallant countrymen? Let the dormant fpirit of 
France anfwer this queftion. 

Art. 25. Tranflations of fome Odes and Epifiles of Horace. The 
Anfwer of Proteus to Ariftzus, in Virgil's fourth Georgic. Pha- 
raoh’s Overthrow, or a poetical Paraphrafe on the 14th and ith 
Chapters of Excdus. And two original Poems. By John Gray, 
8vo, 1s. 6d. Dundee printed. 1778. 

As the Author has had the politene/s to intreat our remarks, in a 
manufcript addrefs, we fhall indulge him with the favour of faying 


L, 


nothing more, than that his poems are indeed very remarkable. L 


Art. 26. An Elegy on the Death of Samuel Foote, Efg. By Bos- 
CHERECCIO. 4to. 18, Od. Kearily. 1778. 

A droll thing, certainly written by Foote himfelf.—Tell us, friend 
Type, did you not receive the copy by the Jatt Jnfernal packet, from 
the Styx to the Thames ?—* Do you, gentlemen, require a printer to 
difcover his author?’ Your pardon Mr Type! 

There is added an Ode on his Majetty’s Birth-day, which is as 
queer as the Elegy : 

‘ Examples of conjugal 44/, 
* Of concord and joy, without ftrife ; 
‘ The very beft hufband her fpoufe #s, 
* And Charlotte’s the very beft wife.’ 
The title-page is decorated with a pretty defign by Bartolozzi. 


+ Vid. Rev. Vol. liv, and lv. 
Xx 4 Art. 
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Art. 27. Captain Parelles at Minden: a rourh Sketch for the 
Royal Academy. Mott refpectfully dedicated to Temple Lut. 
trell, Efg; in Honour of his fpirited Speech on the 26th of May 
Jatt. By the Author of Royal Perfeverance, Tyranny the worft Taxa. 
tion, Epifile to L—d M f. d, &. 4to. 18. 6d. Bew, 
1778. 

Sot this rovgh antagonitt of Lord G—— G e at once give 
our Readers a {pecimen of his fatirical rain, and afk himfelf a pro- 
per queition: 








Enter Captain Paroutes. 
Par.—* But why fo much of cowardice {weet Hal*® ! 
That hackney’d gibe of fadion’s vile cabal. 
For ever harping in the fame dull ftrain 
Fack Falfaff ne’er was plagued like poor G-——zze,? 
DRAMATIC, 
Art. 28. Rofe and Colin, a Comic Opera. Performed at the 


Theatre-Royal in Covent Garden. 8vo. 6d. Kearfly. 1778, ( 


Art 29. The Wives Revenged, a Comic Opera. Performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 6d. Kearfly, 
+ tbe aes 
Two French difhes, of no extraordinary relifh in themfelves, ren- 


2 dered ftill more infipid by an Englifh cook. C 
' 


PoLITICAL 
Art. 20. An authentic Account of the Part taken by the late Earl 
of Chatham in a Tranfaftion which paffed in the beginning of the Year 

1778. 4to, Od. Almon. 

‘The famous correfpondence with which the news- papers have been 
fately fo replete; and in which Sir James Wright and Dr. Addington 
heure with no fmall diftin@tion. 

Art. 31. A Plan of internal Defence, in the prefent Crifis. 8vo. 
1s. Shatwell. 1778. 

Founded on the expefted, probable, effects of the embodied 
milicia; with propofals, calculations, &c. ‘ The goblin invafion, 
and the expence of war, are the two great arguments of the partizans 
of peace and of France (for they are the fame at prefent) to induce 


_ ' us to put up with fhame and difhonour. 


‘ ‘To difarm this goblin of its terrors, and by Jaying down an 
efficient Plan of Internal Defence at a {mall expence; to fet our navy 
at liberty to hurl its thunders on our enemies, and at the fame time 
to obviate as far as poflible every other objection to war, by leaving 
fuflicient fands for its fupport, is the aim of the prefent tract.’ 

MIiLrivTraRy. 


Art. 32. 4 Digeft of the Militia Laws. By Richard Burn, 
LL.D. 1zmo. 28. Cadell, 1778. 

At a time when our militia are embodied and difciplined, in order 
to qualify them for actual fervice, (fhould the infolence of our ene- 
mies render it neceffary) a methodical abridgment of the militia 
laws muft be highly agreeable to all who have any immediate con- 
cern in this conititutional military eftablifhment for the prote<tion of 


lo 





od 


* In the phrafe of Falftam. 
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ntry. The name alone of the learned and accurate Dr. Burn 


r cou Ane L ir 
k of this kind, renders any particular recommendation of it 


to a Wor 
' ‘needlels. 


Art. 33+ The Difcipline of the Light Horfe. By Captain Hinde, 
of the Royal Regiment of Forefters (Light Dragoons.) Iluftrated 
with Copper-plates. 8vo. 8s. bound. Owen. 1778. 

After a dedication to Lieutenant-general Carpenter, is the follow- 
ing note OF card: } ; 

‘© The Author prefents his compliments to the officers of light 
dragoons, and returns them thanks for the kind affiftance they have 

iven him, in perfecting this work, 

« The Author has retired on half pay, having a wife and twelve 
children at this time alive, the eldeft of whom is now in the army.” 

It is to be hoped that the gentlemen in the army will duly conf- 
der and encourage a brother officer, who both by his pen and other- 

/ vite, appears to have done his utmoft to promote the fervice of his 
country. 

Art. es A Lift of the Officers of the Militia of England and 
Wales, for the Year 1778. Corrected to the Month of O@oder. 
With Lifts of the Lords Lieutenants, and Agents; the Place 
where each Corps is now quartered; the Number of them raifed 
by each Cocnty; Tables of their Pay and Arrears; and a com- 
plete Index of the Officers Names. 8vo, 1s. 6d, Almon, | 
‘ And books for Mead, and rarities for Sloane,’—and lifts correét, 

and regifters for Almon. 

Art. 35. An Effay on Caftrametation. By Lewis Lochée, Mafter 
of the Military Academy, Little Chelfea. 8vo. 48. fewed. 
Cadell. 1778. . 

* Caftrametation *, in its precife meaning, is the art of meafur- 
ing, arranging, and ordering camps: but ict has fometimes a more 
extenfive fignification,—including all the views and defigns of a Gene- 
sal, in the choice of his camps.’ Author's aefinition. 

The reputation acquired by Mr. Lochée, in fuccefsfully condu@- 
ing, for a number of years, his well-known military academy, will 
prepoflefs the public in favour of this treatife on encamping; and 
the merit of the work (fo far as we can pretend to judge) will fup- 
port the prepoffeffion.—In the compilement he has judicioufly availed 
himfelf of the principal writers on the art military, viz. Puyfegar, 
Folard, M, Santa Cruz, Feuquierres, Turpin, M. de Saxe, &c, 
Proper engravings, on nine large folding plates, are annexed, for the 
illuftration of the rules and defcriptions. 

MiscCELLANEOWS#S, 

Art, 36. An Inquiry into the Manners of the prefent Age ; in which 
itis impartialiy and ferioufly confidered whether they tend molt to 
the edenh or MWery of Man. ByaLady. izmo. 1s. Bew. 
1778. 

A fpirited declamation againft the prevailing love of pleafure, for 
which the prefent times are diftinguifhed. The implicit followers 
of fathion, and the devotees of the gaming-table, have particular 


‘ce 





a . ° ° : 
‘ Caftrametation is derived from the two Latin words caffra 
‘mps, and metatio meafuring, difpofing, or ordering.’ 
attention 
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attention paid to them. But whether they will liften to the good, 

_,bady, or, indeed, whether they will find ¢7me for the perufal of her 

pamphlet, though but a {mall one, is much to be queftioned, 

Art. 37. A concife Introduditon to the Knowledge of the mofl emia 
menwt Painters, By which every Lover of the Art of Painting, may 
inftantly know the Names, the Years, ana Places of the Birth of 
above Two Thoufand Four Hundred of the moft celebrated Artiits 
who have flourifhed in any Kingdom of Europe for upward of Five 
Hundred Years pait ; and alfo the Subjects painted by each Artif, 
the Mafter under whom he tludied, and the Age at which he died, 
&c. 8vo. 38. Cadell, 

In this tabular lift of painters, the Reader is not to expe& a cata- 
Sogue of the /ubjeds painted by each, as might be inferred fiom the 
title, but a general inttmation of the itile of painting for which the 
feveral artifis were diftinguifhed ; as hillory, landicapes, portraits, 


~ &c. 
~ © Art. 38. A New Cure for the Spleen: Being a Collection of Ad. 

vertifements humorous, curious, farcical, fatirical, entertaining, 

and diverting. Intended for the Amufement of the Fire-Side ; 
many of which were never before printed. To which are added, 

Chrittmas Day’s Entertainment ; a very remarkable Letter of In- 

vitation from a Clergyman; and a poetical Defcription of a bufy 

World. By A. G. Lovefun, late of Carey itreet, Linco!n’s Inn 

Fields, 8vo, 18. Wenman, &c. 1778. 

Of jeff books there is noend. ‘This may ferve as a fupplement to 
former publications of this fuany kind ; and is well calculated for 
the hitchen window. 

Art. 39. The Trial of Francis Soulés, charged on the Coroner’s 
Ingueft, with the Murder of Mir. John Fenton, May 16, 1778, by 
fhooting him with a Piitol. Tricd before Judge Afhurlt, &c. at 
the Guildhall, Leiceiter, Aug. 14. Taken literally and verbatim, 
Together with the Crofs-examinations, pleadings, &c. 8vo. 6d, 
‘Leicefter printed, and fold by Crowder in London. 

This is, unqueftionably, a genuire account of a moft unfortunate 
accident, and of the confequent proceedings in a court of juitice, as 
abovementioned. The jury being directed to bring in their verdict 
fpecial, that the cafe might be laid before the court of King’s Bench, 
the fate of the unhappy culprit is, confequently, yet undetermined, 
Mr. Soulés is author of a French Grammar, of which an account was 
given in our Review for O&tober 1777, p. 314. 

RELIG1Ious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 40. An Attempt to /rew that the Knowledge of Ged has in all — 
4 pt to , be Of 


Ages, been derived from Revelation vr Tradition, not from Nature. 
8vo. 18. Glafgow, printed. 1773. 
It has been merely through accident that this work did not receive 
an earlier notice in our Review. It appears to be the performance 
of an ingenious, learned, and pious writer; and it merits a more 
particular and attentive di/cuffion than our contraéted limiss will 
allow. The propofition which the Author advances and defends, 
may, poflib'y, to fome readers, at firft fight, appear unreafonable 
and extravagant ; but if they will allow themfelves to confider what 


is offered, they will at leait acknowledge that he has fome ~ 
reafon 
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seafor and truth on his fide. He firft endeavours to prove, ° that | ae 

eafon, of itfelf, would have been too flow, and quite infufficient for 
inting out to men the means neceflary for life, food, clothing, 
weapons for defence, and perhaps implements of hufbandry, and 

‘garticularly that by it mankind could never have difcovered that 

there was @ God, much lefs the only living and true God, whom It 

would have been their duty and intereft to have ferved, and their 
chief happinefs to have enjoyed: that if men had been left entirely 

o the dire€lion of their reafon, or the light of nature, with regard 

to thefe things, they muft Lave perifhed, or remained as ignorant as 

the other animals around them of the great Creator.’ From whence 
he infers, ‘ Since men Aave been preferved by the difcovery of means 
" yeceffary for their prefervation ; fince fome, in every age, have -had 
the kaowledge of the true God, and all of them, without exception, 
have acknowledged fome God or other : the knowledge of thefe 
" things muft have been derived from revelation, or from the tradition 

’ of that revelation. Accordingly, fays he, we find that this has been 
precifely the cafe.’ ; ; 

For the arguments and proofs which our Author brings to fupport 
thee aflertions, we muft refer to his treatife.—It has been ufual to 
cdebrate the great Socrates as a kind of martyr to the doétrine of 
the divine unity ; with refpeét to which, this Writer obferves, * So- 
crates, living and dying, appears to have been a polytheift; and all 
Ican infer from his hiftory, as far as I can underftand it, is, that 
like the reft of his neighbours, he worfhipped a plurality of gods, 
with one as fovereign over the reft, who, in all cafes, obtained the 
fmallet fhare ; fhall I add, that he introduced a fceptical mode of 
reafoning, the effeéts of which have reached down to us, and proved 
the ruin of many ; they became vain in their imaginations.” 

One might be inclined to fuppofe that nathing could be more 
natural than for a rational creature, from furveying himfelf and the 
creation around him, to conclude that there muft be a fuperior and 
Supreme Being, by whom all was produced and is upheld. But this 
conclufion, when maturely weighed, may appear not to have been 
h fully realized in fact, as we might be ready to imagine. The 
Apoftle fays, Rom. i. 20. The invifible thinzs of God, from the creation 
if the world, are clearly feen, being underftood by the things that are 
made, even bis eternal power and Gedhead. Our Author confiders 
this, as well as other paflages of facred writ, and concerning this, 
be fays, the meaning of the words, properly conftrued, appears to 
beas follows: * The invifible things of him, 7. e. his eternal power 
and Godhead, ever fince the world was created, (being) thought, . 
ot meditated on, or underftood, firft, by means of revelation, or 
— are then clearly feen by the works of creation and provie 
ence,” 

In the conclufion of his treatife it is natural for the writer to prefs | 
‘ferious regard to the fcriptures. * A man, fays he, acquainted 
with the truth, a man of erudition and difcernment, will be in no 
hazard of difgracing the pulpit by quotations from Plato or Seneca, 

m proof, or for illuftration of what he fays, infinuating by this 
practice, if his hearers underftand his infinuations, that there are 
Many defets in the gofpel, and, therefore, that fuch fupplements, 
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in the judgment of their teacher, are quite neceffary, nor will he be 

under any temptation to make a comparifon between Socrates, the 

father of fcepticifm, and our Saviour the Son of God, nor between 

Seneca, who died by his own hand, and the great Apoftle of the 

Gentiles, as if they refembled in any degree one or another,’ 

While this writer {peaks in this manner concerning the fages of 
antiquity, he plainly fhews that he is not unacquainted with ancient 
learning, and that from his acquaintance with it, he has conceived 
an higher value for divine revelation.—On the whole, we have 

erufed his elaborate tract with pleafure, and we recommend it to 
the careful confideration of thofe who are apt to lay too much ftrefs 
on the fuppofed all fufficiency of the light of nature. 

Art. 41. An Addrefs to both Houfes of Parliament, refpecting the 
present State of public Affairs: in which the true Caule of our 
national Diftreffes is pointed out, and proper Means for the Re. 
moval of them are recommended. With a particular Addrefs to 
the Bench of Bifhops. 8vo. 1s. Robfon, &c. 

According to this very ferious, pious, and zealous writer, we are 
to look for the caufe of our national diftrefles, in the infidelity and 
immorality in which all ranks and profeilions among us are deeply 
immerfed. He cries aloud, therefore, ‘for a general reformation; 
and he recommends, as a proper leading flep to this good work, the 
appointment of public faits once in every fix months, during the con- 
tinuance of the war*. This, he apprehends, would greatly facilitate 
the reformation which he fo pioufly and laudably withes and pleads 
for.—Should his advice be followed, with refpect to a more frequent 
appointment of national faft-days, his well-meant addre/s might then 
be rendered more extenfively ufeful than in its prefent mode of pub- 
lication; for it might be very properly divided into tava good fermons, 
in matter and form extremely fuitable to the occafion. 

Art. 42. Sacramental Meditations: or devout Refle&tions on va- 
rious Paflages of Scripture; defigned to aifitt Chriftians in their 
Attendance on the Lord’s Supper, and their Improvement of it, 
By Job Orton, 1zmo. 3s. Shrewfbury, printed. London, 
fold by Buckland. 1777. 

The Author of thefe meditations, difabled from perfonally dif- 
charging the duties of the facred office, applies himfelf with great 
afliduity to aflift the interefts of piety and virtue, by delivering to the 
world, at proper diflances of time, fome fruits of his former labours. 
The performance before us has the fame benevolent intention and 
tendency with others, of which we have given fome account. The 
meditations, which are fifty in number, are all founded on different 
texes of fcripture. ‘They were defigned to be ufed, and are what the 
Author did himfelf ufe, in the adminiftration of the Lord’s Supper, _ 
according to the method obferved among Diffenters from the Church he 
of England. He very properly remarks that the treatifes publifhed 
concerning the Lord’s Supper were chiefly written to explain the 4 
nature and defign of that ordinance, and to fuggeft fome general D 
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* Why thould we limit them to the continuance of the prefent of 
war with America and her allies? Why not make ufe of this fpirl- ls 


tual weapon during the continuance of man’s war with the devil? th 
- direcuons, in 
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directions, relating to an attendance on it. There have, fays he, 
pen few tracts publifhed, with an immediate and direct view to 
fyrnith devout communicants with proper fubjects of meditation dur- 
and after this fervice. He therefore hopes that a treatife, con- 
wining fhort reflections on felect texts of {cripture, which may in 
g great meafure fix the thoughts to one point, and furnifh at once 
materials for devout meditation, and fome examples of it, will prove 
acceptable and ufeful. He apprehends alfo that not only thofe who 
attend, but thofe who have notas yet attended this inftitution may 
fnd fome advantage from a perufai of thefe meditations, and be in- 
duced to pay a mere ferious regard to their duty in this refpect ; aad 
farther, that pious Chriftians, whe are neceffarily confined from it, 
may be aflifted and refrefhed by them. ‘ The great thing, fays he, 
which I with for all who may perufe them, is, that they may enter 
into the fpirit of them; and have their underftandings improved, and 
their hearts warmed and elevated and made better.’ 

It may be proper farther to obferve, as the writer does, that 
though the texts here ufed do not diretly relate to the Lord’s Supper, 
the thoughts which they fuggeft are fuited to it, and calculated to 
render an attendance on it beneficial. 

The reader will not find, in this work, any rapturous flights, or 
wild chimeras; he will meet with nothing but what is rational and 
pious, tending to form the heart to the love of God, and to the prac- 


tice of what is excellent and praife-worthy. 


10g, 


. Art. 43. Three Sermons on Praétical Subjects, from the following 


Texts: I. Luke xv. 5. ‘© And when he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his fhoulders rejoicing.” II. John v, 6. ‘* When Jefus faw him lie, 
and knew that he had been now a long time in that cafe, he faid unto 
him wilt thou be made whole? &c.” III, Pfalm Ixv. 5. ** By terrible 
things in righteoufnefs, wilt thou anfwer us, O God of our falva- 
tion.” Preached at the New Church in Langeitho, South-Wales. 
By the Rev. Mr. Daniel Rowland, Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Leinfter, one of his Majefty’s moft Hon. Privy-Council 
in the kingdom of Ireland; and now attempted to be tranflated 
from the original Britifh, by the Rev. John Davies, Reéor of 
Sharnecote, Wilts; and late of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; who 
tranflated the former Eight Sermons. t2mo, od. Buckland, 
The tranflator has acquainted our Readers with the fabjects of 
thefe Sermons in the above title: the difcourfes themfelves are of the 
methodiftical caft: they are ferious and affectionate, and contain 


- fome ftriking things, and are, perhaps, better calculated to gain the 


attention of the generality than much more fenfible and polifhed 
compofitions. ‘They feem to aim at imprefling and amending the 
heart; a purpofe, we apprehend more important than the fetting 
perfons precifely right as to notion and fentiment. What is moit 
remarkable in this book, is the account given of the author, Mr. 
Daniel Rowland, who has been for about forty years a minifter in 
Wales, and continues now in the eve of life to travel through moft 
of its counties yearly ; no places of worthip, though fome are very 
large, it is faid, are fuflicient to hold his auditories ; he adminifters 
the Lord’s Supper to thoufands monthly; above a hundred minifters 
in Wales efteem him as their father; he is not ambitious for worldly 

things, 
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things, and receives no benefit from the fale of any of his books, 
Whether his itinerant preachings or a more ftated employment jg 
one fpot would be moft ufeful we fhall not determine: he does nog 
appear to run into all the ranting firain of fome itinerants: Mr, 
Davies has taken pains in tranflating thefe Sermons in the perfuafion 
that they are likely to be ufeful. 

Art. 44. Exhortations and Prayers, felected from Roffell’s * Pyj. 


foner’s Diretior,” for the Inttiuction and Comfort of Malefactors Chri 

under Imprijonment for capital Offences; and more efpecially js a 

thofe who are under Sentence of Death: containing fuitable Di. he ¥ 

rections for the [mprovement of their Minds in Prifon, and asa nor 

due Preparation for Death and a future State. To which is pre. fail 

fixed, an Exhortation to convicted Criminals. By William Dodd, exal 

J LL.D. The whele publifhed by the Rev. John Villette, Ordinary ull 

2. of Newgate. 8vo. ps Hd. Rivington, &c. 1777. Fat 

However juft the cenfure and the punifhment which attended the ' 

unhappy Dodd, it muft be allowed that he made fome proper ufe of the 

the time of his imprifonment, and at leaft, by thefe and other writ. Do 

ings, intimated a {pirit fuited to his melancholy flate. His earneft did 

addrefs intended for prifoners of all kinds, with which this volume the 
opens, is humble, pathetic, and well fitted to anfwer its defign. 

The other confiderations, directions, and prayers fele&ted from Ar 

Roffell’s compaffionate performance may very reafonably be put into 

' ; the hands of thofe who are condemned, or are in expectation of it, } 

‘or who have by fome means obtained a pardon. H, | 

| 


Art. 45. 4 fhort View of the Tenets of Tritheifts, Sabellians, Tris 
nitarians, Arians, and Socinians; intended to aflift plain Chriftians 
in forming a general Idea of the principal Opinions held on the 


Trinity, and of the Difficulties attending them; and to promote th 
Candour and Charity among thofe who differ in their Apprehen- th 
fions on that Subject. 8vo. 1s. jJohnfon. 1778. Li 
Grievous have been the contentions that have rifen in the Chriftian fa 
world on the abovementioned fubject. But great warmth concern- m 


ing it gives reafon to fufpe&t ignorance or prejudice, or felf-conceit, 
or interefted views. It is the defign of this pamphlet not fo much 
to fettle our faith in the matter, as to moderate our paflions and at 
the fame time to inform thofe who may not be much accuftomed to 
fuch enquiries, of the different notions that have been formed. When 
it is confidered that thofe Trinitarians who are called Realifs, and 
are fuppoied the moft orthodox, are obliged to allow fome kind of 
fubordination in the Son and Spirit to the Father, who is termed 
the root and the fountain of Deity, one would fuppofe the hot con- 
teft for co-equality fhould be fomewhat abated. This pamphlet may 
be read by numbers with inflruction and advantage. While the © 
Author recommends candour to os, hedifcovers it in himfelf; and he 
fufficiently proves the great occafion there is for it on the particular 
topic of his pamphlet: ‘ For, he obferves, the fcripture never ¢x- 
pre/sly afferts that the Father, Son, and Spirit, are the one God; of 
one in effence; or one in confent and power.’ In the clofe of the trat 
he preients his readers with fome confiderations which have been 
effectual to fatisfy his own mind in the exercifes of religion, and as 
to the object of worfhip. He has confidered with attention the 
3 directions 
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ons of Chrift and his apoftles, and according to them, he fays, 


er am to come to one God the Father, through Chrift, and by 


ope Spirit. This plan of worfhip has indeed generally been ac- 





deed juft by all parties of Chriftians. In my opinion, he 
oe , td <a in the following obfervation of the pious 
Mr. Bennet, author of the Chriitian Oratory, ‘If you will receive 
it I think it a very ufeful truth, which had it been attended to, 
would have prevented many controverlies that have difturbed the 
Chriftian church, viz. that our chief concern with the Son of God 
js as mediator. We are neither concerned to know precifely what 
he was before he was incarnate, how employed in the world above, 
nor what he will be, and how employed, after his mediation is 
faithed.—Our prefent bufinefs is with the mediator, whom God has 
exalted, and to whom every knee mutt bow, and fhall bow at laf, 
till the end cometh ; and he hath delivered up the kingdom to his 

ther.’ 

wae only farther remark that in a note at the end of this treatife, 
the writer tells us that Mr. Fawcett’s Candid Reflections on the 
Doftrine of the ‘Trinity *, which he fays is an excellent pamphlet, 
did not come to his hands till after fome of thefe fheets were gone to 


the prefs. 
; ScHOOL Books, H. 


Art. 46. 4 methodical Englifh Grammar: containing Rules and 
Dire€tions for {peaking and writing the Englifh Language with 
Propriety: illuftrated by a Variety of Examples and Exercifes. 
For the Ufe of Schools. By the Rev. John Shaw, Head Matter of 
the Free Grammar School at Rochdale in Lancafhire. 12mo. 2s. 
Richardfon and Urquhart., 1778. 

Mr. Shaw is of opinion that thofe gentlemen, who have favoured 
the public with Englifh grammars, have not fufficiently confulted 
the improvement of learners who are to be carried forward into the 
Latin grammar. It 1s acknowledged, he fays, that nothing fo much 
facilitates the acquifition of a language which is to be learned by the 
medium of another, as fimilarity of reprefentation, and identity of 
exprefion, whenever the cafe will admit of it. Upon this principle, 
he adheres, in the grammar now before us, fomewhat more clofely 
to the forms of the Latin grammar, than thofe have done, from whofe 
productions he has chiefly compiled it. 

Such young perfons as are intended for the ftudy of the Latia 
tongue may, undoubtedly, derive confiderable advantage from an 
Englith grammar upon this plan; bat thofe, who are only defirous 
of a grammatical acquaintance with the English language, may cers 


. t 





= 


tainly be taught by a more fimple and eafy method. Rr . 


Art.47. The Englifo Guide to the French Tongue; fhewing the 
Grammatical Conitru¢tion of Englifh Words into French; with a 
Set of Rules and Exercifes, for the Ufe of young People. By 
George Picard. Svo. 2s. Crowder. 

This work is intended to anfwer the purpofe both of a grammar 
and a book of exercifes. It has confiderable merit; it fhews that the 
Author is well acquainted with the French language, and with the 
Propereft method of teaching it. The Englifh examples, to be ren- 
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dered into French, are fometimes defective in point of accuracy and 
elegance; but, motwithf{tanding this, the work, under the dire&tion 
of a mafter who is well acquainted with the genius and idioms of the 
Englifh tongue, may be rendered very ufeful to young perfons, who 


are entering on the study of the French. qh 





a 


se t & Sete 

The Church an Ergine cf the State. A Sermon not preached on the 

Jate General Fait, 1778. By alLayman. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 

A fine republican rant, againft the meafures of government, and 
efpecially againit their proclaimed faft-days ; which the Author holds 
in excefs of abomination. His declamation, however, teems abun. 
dantly with religion and chriflianity, but not the religion of rhe fate: 
no, quoth he, mine is the religion of the Brd/e! In the heat of his 
enthufiaflic invectives, he perpetually emits flathes of imagination, 
which would ftamp him a genius, were it not that he too frequently 
deviates into fuch extravagance and fuftian, as plainly intimates that 
while he feems to write the dictates of an honeft heart, his head is 2 
little twiffed. 

Among the variety of paffages which, from their vivacity, afforded 

rea] entertainment, we were particularly ftruck with the follow- 


«ing, in his preface ; in which he diftinguifhes two oppofite- kinds of 


political maniacs.—‘ Even a madman,’ fays he, £1n fo excellent a 
caufe as that of liberty, is a refpectable being in comparifon with 
him who grows mad on the fide of flavery and defpotifm. The 
One is a generous, elevated fublime fort of madman ; the other dark, 
fullen, malignant, and implacable. ‘The one would rapturouily 
take you by the hand, and lead you forth into creation, to enjoy all 
that is beautiful and enchanting around you. The other would 
feize you with the iron grafp of favage ferocity; drive you before 
him, like an ox or an afs, and plunge you into the horrors of a 
dungeon. Which of the two then fhould feem beft entitled to tle 
clofeft cell. and the firaiteft waiftcoat ? * The madman who {miles in- 
nocently in your face, and wifhes to do you every goed, or the worf 
than madman, who frowns, lours, and grins at you, without wile 
ing to do you any good ! 

The foregoing ciitinGtion is, at leaft, well imagined, and we give 
the lively and benevolent writer credit for it; hoping, at the fame 
time, that this will convince him, that even the ‘ monthly madman, 
whofe genius is periodical, and whofe paroxyfms of critical wit in- 


creafe with the moon, ¢’ may pofiibly have a grain of candour in his 


difpofition. 





*,* J. B.’s very obliging letter is received; and will, podlibly; be 
farther noticed in our next. 


—" 





* Words ufed by acritic, in giving an account of a former tratt 
publithed by our Author, entitled, Te Cafe philofophically ftated be- 
sevcen Great Britain and ber Colonies; of which we alfo made fome 
mention, in our Review for Feb. laft, p. 156. 

+ Vid. our Author’s preface, written exprefsly againft the Reviews 
in revenge for their condemnation of his * Ca/e fated,’ &c. 
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